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Teaching the Deaf in England, by 
Margaret M. Harkness............ 
A teacher on the staff of the Lexington 
School, New York, spent the school year 
1938-39 at the Royal School for the 
Deaf, Margate, England. She gives a 
graphic account of her war time ex- 
periences. 


The Association’s Summer Meet- 
ing, by Harriet Montague........ 
The fiftieth meeting of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf was generally pro- 
nounced best of all, even by those who 
have attended many such meetings; and 
this augurs well for the meetings yet to 
come. 


Association Prize Essays.............. 
Announcement concerning the prizes 
awarded at the summer meeting for es- 
says by teachers and deaf students. 


From Charter Member Number 
3, by Edwin Stanley Thomp- 
son 
A charter member of the Association, 
who was also a member of the commit- 
tee that arranged for its incorporation, 
writes about the first meeting in 1890. 
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Birthday Fund Contributors— 
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Contributions to the Golden Birthday 
Fund still come in. A hundred and fifty 
names have been added since the list 
was last published. 


The Parents Talk It Over............ 


They discuss cooperation between home 
and school in the case of a severely 
hard of hearing child; and _ several 
mothers of preschool children tell what 
may be accomplished during the precious 
early years of a deaf child. 


To My Son—Aged Twenty-one 
(Poem), by Adele Simon........ 


Mrs. Richard Simon has been an ac- 
tive member of the Association for many 
years—ever since she first learned that 
her boy was deaf. Her tribute to him as 
he reached manhood will be of deep 
interest to every mother of a deaf child. 
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Hard of Hearing 


The Causes of Deafness, by Vic- 
Sar KR. Aifare, MD... <c6icissesesiees 


One of the most frequent questions 
asked the Volta Bureau is, “What causes 
deafness?” A_ leading otologist of 
Washington, D. C., answers the question 
in language the layman will compre- 
hend. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box............ 


The Votta Review’s new department 
for the hard of hearing has aroused in- 
terest, and letters have begun to come 
in from various points of the compass. 
Hobbies are discussed — such diverse 
ones as letter writing and theatre go- 
ing; and the first letter of all is from a 
man who “doesn’t mind being deaf.” 
Guess who he is! 


Shall We Go Swimming? by Ruth 
M. Luther 


The physical training director of the 
Huntington, Indiana, public schools, her- 
self hard of hearing, has gathered to- 
gether opinions pro and con on the sub- 
ject of water sports for the hard of hear- 
ing. She offers sound advice to those of 
us who like to swim. 
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Teaching the Deaf in England 


By Marcaret M. HArKNEss 


A Wonderful and Terrible Year 


T WAS my great privilege and pleasure 
| to be on the staff of the Royal School 

for Deaf and Dumb Children, Mar- 
gate, Kent, England, from September 1938- 
July 1939, having received a year’s leave 
of absence from the Lexington School, 
New York City, for that purpose. It was 
a wonderful, and in many ways a terrible, 
year and | would like very much to share 
my teaching experiences with those who 
are interested. 

I said “terrible.” First let me explain 
just why I said that. It seemed terrible 
to me to find a people who love freedom 
and liberty living under the shadow of 
the menace of war. It was terrible that 
little children accepted their gas masks 
and regular air raid drill as a normal 
function of life. The drawings of the 
children reflect the casual acceptance of 
all the grimness of modern warfare. With- 
in three weeks after my arrival in Eng- 
land, our school was offering shelter and 
refuge to 130 children with their teachers 
who had been evacuated from London 
during the Munich crisis. “Terrible” is 
the word that comes to my mind when I 
think of the trenches dug in those beau- 
tiful English parks despoiling the green- 
ness and looking like graves, that is, un- 
til they were covered over, making little 
mounds which in turn were covered with 
flowers to make them less conspicuous. 
What other word can I use when I think 
of the hundreds of little private steel air 
raid shelters in people’s back gardens or 
of the huge underground tunnel dug 
through the chalk cliffs of Ramsgate? And 


the omnipresent gas mask on people’s man- 
telpieces —in the most easily available 
spot in the classroom and in the bottom 
of my suit case when [ travelled. 


However, grim as all this sounds, it is 
characteristic of the English that when 
there is something to be faced it is faced 
without whining, and the inevitable is ac- 
cepted stoically. | What was in the backs 
of our minds and thoughts was there, but 
it couldn’t detract from the daily joy of 
games and good humor. And, let me add, 
I shall never cease to be grateful for the 
hospitality and friendship that were so 
freely offered to “the American.” 


A School in a Seaside Resort 


Margate is a seaside resort, a Coney 
Island of a place, situated right at the head 
of the Thames-Estuary, about 72 miles 
from London, on the North Sea. To help 
you visualize the spot, it is only twenty 
miles from Dover—Dover to Calais, you 
remember. Canterbury is fifteen miles 
away and Sandwich eight. The only rea- 
son why we have never heard of Mar- 
gate’s chalk cliff is because Dover’s are 
higher and more often seen by tourists! 
Margate’s are just as chalky and her sands 
are far more golden and adapted to sea 
bathing (if one can bear icy water!). The 
town abounds with sanatoriums and schools 
(or did before it was too near Europe), 
for the air there is considered the most 
healthful in England. And so, some fifty 
years or so ago, the Institution for the 
Deaf at Old Kent Road, London, was moved 
to this miracle-of-health spot for the good 
of the children. The school then must 
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have seemed a palace—a red brick palace— 
but if those early comers could glimpse 
the plant as it is today, they would find it 
a paradise—which leads me to the physical 
appointments of the school. 

In the first place, this is the largest 
school for the deaf in Europe. There are 
417 children there, and you yourselves 
can imagine the staff that that entails, 
teachers, supervisors, maids, etc. There 
is a large main building, L-shaped, con- 
taining the cinema theatre, equipped with 
moving picture sound apparatus, the din- 
ing hall, the offices, reception hall, staff 
sitting and dining rooms with dormitories 
on the upper floors. The girls’ and boys’ 
day rooms are included in the general plan 
of this part of the school. The large, mod- 
ern swimming bath (pool) is a separate 
plant, while the gym with its modern class- 
rooms below, is the newest addition to the 
school. These gym classrooms are con- 
structed with one wall made of windows, 
to be opened in fine weather, making the 
room practically out of doors. The large 
playing fields, for cricket and hockey, ex- 
tend the length of the grounds and have 
a little thatched roof cottage at the far 
end for the players’ use. Two good tennis 
courts, and two playgrounds, a garden 
equipped with swings and slides, and all 
the space which was formerly occupied by 
the school farm, complete the out of doors 
playing facilities. The Allen Homes, a 
cottage system of houses for babies from 
3 to 6 (10 children and a nurse to each 
home) complete the physical picture of the 
school except to add that the Bay Homes 
are just across the road from lovely Dane 
Park, and I might add, the park was 
utilized by the Homes teachers whose daily 
walks there were part of their teaching 
routine. 


Administration of the School 


The school year in England is divided 
into three terms: September to Christmas, 
then a three week holiday; January to 
April, then three more weeks; and May to 
July, then six weeks of summer. In most 
schools the winter and spring holidays are 
even longer than those of Margate were. 
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Consequently I found myself in the posi- 
tion of teaching through most of our typical 
summer vacation and on all of our ac- 
cepted holidays, Washington’s birthday, 
the Fourth of July, Election Day, Colum- 
bus Day and Memorial Day having no 
meaning in England. 

The R.S.D.D. (Royal School for Deaf 
and Dumb) has a Committee (Board of 
Trustees) which administer its affairs, 
The members of this Committee take great 
interest in the children and several of them 
are what was known as “House Fathers.” 
That is, all the children are divided into 
houses. There are four houses for the 
boys and four for the girls, with a Com- 
mittee member (or two in some cases) 
as patron of the group, which is named 
for him. For example, Mr. Smith of the 
Committee was the House Father of Smith 
House, which in turn competed against 
Jones, Robinson and Miller Houses for 
the swimming cup, sports cup, etc. The 
House system is used for disciplinary pur- 
poses, the children losing a point for their 
house if such a punishment is meted out by 
the person in charge. The garden compe- 
tition is a House affair, the children of the 
different Houses having gardens which in 
the middle of the summer are judged and 
the prize winning garden contributes points 
to its House record. It gives an opportu- 
nity for a great deal of wholesome com- 
petitive spirit in hockey, cricket, football, 
netball, tennis, and other games. 


The Daily Program 


As I describe the academic program and 
procedure [| shall try to point out which 
features I felt to be typically English, as 
many of the things I shall tell of are proba- 
bly duplicated in American schools. The 
school day was divided differently from 
that of the Lexington School. School start- 
ed with morning prayers at 9:00 in the 
Cinema Hall, attended by all children over 
seven and the teaching staff, plus three 
staff dogs which always came! Recess (or 
“morning break” as it is called) was from 
10:45-11:00 and tea and “biscuits” (cook- 
ies) were available then. School resumed 
at 11 and lasted until 12. The afternoon 
session was 1:30-2:45, afternoon break, 
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DRAWN BY CLIVE PUDDIFOOT, EIGHT YEARS OLD, A PUPIL AT THE ROYAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 


MARGATE, ENGLAND. 


THESE DRAWINGS REFLECT THE CHILDREN’S CASUAL ACCEPTANCE OF THE 


GRIM CONDITIONS OF WARFARE. 


and then school from 3:00-4:00. And then 
tea at 4 for the staff and 4:45 for the chil- 
dren. Our supper was at 8, but the chil- 
dren retired then, so they simply had bread 
and butter before going to bed. 


Pupils Aged from Three toe Sixteen 


The Baby Homes, as I mentioned be- 
fore, had 70 children in the 7 homes, rang- 
ing from 3 to 6 or 7. In the junior de- 
partment the age range was 6 to 10 or 
11, when they departed for the interme- 
diate school and stayed until they were 
13. From 13 to 16 they were in the 
senior school and then, at the end of 
the term following their 16th birthday, 
they had to leave school, having had two 
hours a day in the shops during their 
senior school years. The vocational de- 
partment consisted of bootmaking, car- 
pentry, printing, tailoring, and farming 
(until the farm was sold last spring) for 
the boys; and sewing, cooking and laundry 
work for the girls. There were evening 
school classes for Seniors from 5 to 7 


P. M. fill in the activities for which 


there was no time during the day—addi- 
tional academic classes, swimming, includ- 
ing Life Saving, Art, and folk dancing. 
Eleven of the classes from the entire school 
used the nine group hearing aids provided. 
The Lexington Avenue individual micro- 
phone type of hearing aid was adopted 
for two classes during my stay at the 
school. 


Methods of Teaching 


The methods of teaching differed in 
many ways. I found that the lip reading 
technique required exact reproduction and 
that no tactile approach was used in teach- 
ing speech. When I inquired about this, 
I was told that the tactile method was con- 
sidered bad as it, in their estimation, made 
the child too conscious of the difficulty of 
learning to speak. I found the speech to 
be far more labored than that generally 
found here, but very intelligible on the 
whole. The Fitzgerald Key was unknown 
to the teachers there and, although many 
older methods were used, there was also a 
new trend of providing a wealth of expe- 
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DRAWN BY T. RANSOM, A LITTLE DEAF BOY OF NINE, PUPIL AT THE ROYAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 


MARGATE, ENGLAND. 


DETAILS SHOW THE EXTRAORDINARY ADAPTATION OF THE CHILD TO SUCH 


CONDITIONS. FOR INSTANCE, NOTE THE NONCHALANCE OF THE CAT IN THE SCENE OF DESTRUCTION. 


rience and providing opportunities for new 
language development in that way. Nature 


study was a matter of going out to a shady | 


spot on the lawn for the arithmetic lesson 
and it was a daily morning occurrence for 
all the children in the Junior School to have 
their breathing exercises out of doors— 
an easy matter when it involved merely 
opening the glass door leading from the 
classroom out to the terrace. 


Physical Training 


The physical training program in the 
school was organized very thoroughly. The 
drill master (perhaps I should mention that 
we, the staff, were all known as masters 
and mistresses—the head being, of course, 
the headmaster) trained the youngsters in 
the gymnasium with formal gymnastic ex- 
ercises, and he it was who was in charge 


of the mass drill for Prize Day, when sev- 
eral hundred children participated in an 
exhibition of group gymnastics, forming 
letters of the alphabet, etc. However, two 
other periods a week were also provided, 
which were designated “drill” and “games” 
and these groups were taught by the class- 
room teachers (all the younger ones, that 
is, who were familiar with the drill syllabus 
from their training college days). Everyone 
seemed to proceed in exactly the same man- 
ner, leaving the poor American wondering 
what it was all about at times! However, 
everyone was so kind and helpful that the 
bewilderment never lasted very long. 

There are so many things to tell you 
about that are different, and some that 
are not so different. Daily at 10:30 the 
men who worked at the school farm de- 

(Continued on page 486) 
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The Association’s Summer Meeting 
Seventeenth, Fiftieth and Best 


By Harriet MONTAGUE 


Eminently Satisfactory 


66 HE best summer meeting we have 
ever had,” was the general opinion 
expressed, as the delegates reluc- 
tantly dispersed after the fiftieth annual 
meeting and seventeenth program meeting 
of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, held 
at the Rhode Island School for the Deaf, 
June 17-21. As President Elbert A. Gruver 
announced the close of the sessions Friday 
afternoon, it was hard to believe it was all 
over; it had been such a full program and 
such a stimulating one. And it provided a 
deepening conviction of dedication in its 
final demonstration—of work with the deaf- 
blind. Through four days of varied activi- 
ties, there was a continuous feeling of satis- 
faction, interest, and honest enjoyment. 
All of this was rewarding to those who 
had a hand in working out the plans for the 
program and making it a success. Dr. 
Gruver, program chairman; Mr. Yale Crou- 
ter, chairman of arrangements; and Dr. 
Reiter, chairman of demonstrations, had 
been on the job for months—building up, 
cutting down, arranging, rearranging, put- 
ting in, taking out. Mr. Crouter, espe- 
cially, chief host for the occasion, along 
with all the other executives of the New 
England schools, outdid himself in provid- 
ing hospitality and entertainment for the 
people who came from every part of the 
United States and Canada to meet at Provi- 
dence. The teachers of the Rhode Island 
School helped extend a welcome, and the 
children from various New England schools 
had an important share in the program; for 
those who took part in the demonstrations 
stayed at the school and were a continuous 
attraction, playing on the lawn, talking 
readily with guests, and, during the demon- 
stration periods, going through their paces 
with expert ease. 
Each day, luncheon was served on long 


tables under the trees, and the impromptu 
luncheon parties afforded opportunity for 
members to greet old friends and make new 
ones. The luncheons made a pleasant break 
in the routine and sent everyone back to 
the afternoon sessions refreshed and ready 
for more serious entertainment. 


An Outstanding Program 


“Different” was the word for it. With 
the accent on fifty years ago, the program 
yet managed to link the events of half a 
century in the education of the deaf, and 
to point the way to greater things to come. 
The papers by pioneer teachers, master- 
pieces every one of them, were well equaled 
by those the present day teachers presented, 
and the round table discussions were so ac- 
tive and energetic that one could not help 
wishing some of those old timers were on 
hand to enjoy them. 

Each session began with an address that 
had been presented at one of the first Asso- 
ciation meetings, or even earlier. Most of 
these papers were read by descendants of 
the original speakers. The “historical” 
talk at each session set the keynote for all 
that followed. After Miss Yale’s inspiring 
paper on “How Can We Best Fit Ourselves 
to Teach Speech to the Deaf,” read by her 
great-niece, June Yale Probyn, Miss Mary 
C. New, Supervisor of Speech and Acoustic 
Training, Lexington School for the Deaf, 
gave an even more inspiring paper on 
“Speech for the Young Deaf Child.” And 
so it went at every session—the pioneers of 
fifty years ago were matched by the pio- 
neers today. 

At the opening session, a “historical dia- 
logue” introduced the early teachers of the 
deaf and gave them a chance to be heard 
once more. Dr. Bell, Miss Yale, Dr. Crou- 
ter, Dr. Fay, Miss True, Miss Fuller, Miss 
McCowen, Mr. Gordon, Mr. Job Williams, 
Mr. Gillespie, and others, twenty in all, 
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were there in the costumes of 1890, imper- 
sonated by the Basement Players, an ama- 
teur group of Providence actors, who en- 
tered into the spirit of the thing, and gave 
their speeches with an air. Miss Rogers 
told of her first meeting with Jeanie Lippitt, 
and her astonishment at seeing a deaf child 
read the lips; Miss True described her work 
with Mabel Hubbard; Mabel Hubbard her- 
self, then Mrs. Graham Bell, told of her lip 
reading experiences; John Hitz, first super- 
intendent of the Volta Bureau, distributed 
some Volta Bureau reprints, which turned 
out to be copies of the dialogue; Miss Mc- 
Cowen: talked about her work with pre- 
school deaf children; Dr. Bell spoke mov- 
ingly of “the noble cause in which we are 
engaged.” The whole thing, made up of the 
actual speeches of twenty early educators of 
the deaf, was interesting and delightful, and 
formed a good prelude to the earnest ad- 
dress of Dr. E. A. Gruver, who set the key- 
note of the meeting, “The Adjustment of 
the Deaf to their Hearing Contemporaries, 
Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow.” 


History: Past, and in the Making 


All through the meeting, this same feel- 
ing of the development of the new from the 
old and the importance of both old and new 
was accentuated. Three generations of the 
family of Alexander Graham Bell were 
present: his daughter, Mrs. Gilbert Gros- 
venor; his grandson, Melville Bell Gros- 
venor; his granddaughter, Barbara Fair- 
child Muller; his great-grandson, Gilbert 
Grosvenor II, his great-granddaughter lit- 
tle Helene Muller. At the Anniversary 
Meeting on Wednesday, Mr. Grosvenor pre- 
sented the opening address, “The Associa- 
tion and Its Purposes,” in words which 
Alexander Graham Bell used at the first 
meeting of the Association at Lake George 
in 1891; and Gilbert Grosvenor II, nine 
years old, presented to Mrs. Calvin Cool- 
idge, Honorary President of the Associa- 
tion, an envelope containing $4,300 which 
had been given to the Association by its 
friends as a “Golden Birthday Gift.” Mrs. 
Coolidge made a charming speech of ac- 
ceptance, recalling her work with the deaf 
at the Clarke School and her early meet- 
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ings with Dr. Bell. Mrs. Grosvenor thanked 
the members of the Association for the 
honor ‘they had paid the memory of her 
father, and expressed her own continued 
interest in the organization. At this same 
meeting, Mrs. Anna C. Hurd, a charter 
member of the Association, and for thirty 
years superintendent of the Rhode Island 
School for the Deaf, spoke on “The Influ- 
ence of the Association on the Education of 
the Deaf,” and Dr. Harris Taylor, past 
president of the Association, made one of 
his inimitable talks, bringing in old times, 
old memories, and new ideals. 

All the New England schools were hosts 
at the meeting, providing the demonstra- 
tions that occupied the time each morning 
from 8:30 to 10:25. Every classroom was 
crowded the whole time, and the speech 
clinic, held in the auditorium each morn- 
ing from 9:50 to 10:25, had a large audi- 


ence at each session. 


A Program for Parents 


One feature of the meeting was some- 
thing that had never been tried before, a 
special program for parents. Talks, demon- 
strations, and open discussions occupied 
two hours each morning, before the gen- 
eral sessions began. Teachers of the deaf 
demonstrated speech production, voice plac- 
ing, and beginning and advanced lip read- 
ing, using both small children and older 
children as examples of what could be 
done, and stressing especially what the 


‘ mother herself could do. The parents who 


attended were permitted to ask questions 
and discuss their own difficulties. At the 
final meeting, a breakfast at the Hotel Bilt- 
more, an “Information, Please” program 
was held, at which experienced teachers of 
the deaf and the superintendent of a train- 
ing school for nursery school teachers an- 
swered questions put to them by parents 
and others. 


Social Activities 


Tuesday evening, the teachers of the 
Rhode Island School gave a reception, card 
party and dance at the Hotel Biltmore. A 
fine orchestra was provided for the dancers, 
who took full advantage of it, but the 
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bridge tables were usually surrounded by 
groups of teachers too much interested in 
talking and visiting to play cards. The 
lights and music, the gaiety and the pretty 
dresses all helped to make the occasion very 
charming. 

Another good time was offered during 
the trip to Newport, when more than three 
hundred persons embarked on the good 
ship Block Island and sailed down the bay, 
to be met by busses at Newport and taken 
on the famous ten mile drive around the 
beautiful rocky coast line and past the great 
“palaces.” Back at the dock again, they 
found a shore dinner laid out on long ta- 
bles in the roller skating rink, and inlanders 
who had never seen a clam had a chance 
to try clams of every variety, boiled, 
steamed, fried. 


Jeanie Lippitt Weeden 


Thursday evening afforded one of the 
several “climaxes” of the program, for Mrs. 
Jeanie Lippitt Weeden, one of the first deaf 
children in the United States to be taught 
to speak, greeted a large audience in the 
auditorium of the Hope High School. 
Eighty-eight years old, erect, active, and 
dignified, she stood before the almost 
breathlessly attentive gathering and told the 
story of her early education, dwelling on 
her recollections of Alexander Graham Bell, 
who was for a time her teacher of speech. 
Her charming personality and her clear 
articulation profoundly moved all those 
who heard her speak. 

Her talk preceded the featured lecture of 
the evening, by Dr. J. C. Steinberg of the 

(Continued on page 488) 





Association 


T THE .Providence meeting of the 
A American. Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 


the following prizes were awarded to teach- 
ers who participated in the essay contest: 


For the best paper on Auricular Train- 
ing, $100, to Mrs. June Yale Probyn, of 


the American School. 


For the best papers on Language, $50 
each, to Mr. James A. Weaver of the New 
Jersey School, and Mr. Alan Y. Crouter of 
the Pennsylvania School. 


No prizes were awarded in the contests 
on Speech and Speech Reading, the judges 
having decided that, while all of the essays 
contained excellent material, none quite 
met all the essentials which the judges de- 
sired in order to class them in the prize list. 


Much interest has been expressed in the 
plan of judging the papers, which was as 
follows: 

All papers were sent, according to the 
rules, to the editor of the Votta Review. 
but she did not participate in the judging. 
Instead, she forwarded the essays by in- 
sured express to the judges selected by the 


Prize Essays 


committee in charge, and held at the Volta 
Bureau the unopened envelopes carrying 
the pen-names outside and the real names 
inside. 

The judges in each case were teachers 
of the deaf, of recognized prominence in 
the subjects under consideration, and each 
group had a referee, to whom the papers 
were submitted in case of disagreement 
among the first readers. 

After each decision had been made, it 
was reported to the editor of the VOLTA 
Review, and she in turn opened the key 
envelopes, notified the winners, and sent 
their names to the judges. No one outside 
of the Volta Bureau was given the name of 
any contestant who did not win a prize. 

A similar plan was followed in the case 
of the pupils’ contest for the best paper on 
Alexander Graham Bell, and in this in- 
stance the judges were unanimous in select- 
ing the entry of Arthur Coy, Jr., of the 
Rhode Island School. 

Hearty thanks to all who participated in 
this interesting event, both contestants and 
judges. To the winners, congratulations! 
To the losers, better luck next time! 
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From Charter Member No. 3 


URING the course of the meeting at 
|) Providence, President E. A. Gru- 
ver received the following letter, 
which is so interesting that it is quoted here 
in full: 
My DEAR ASA: 


Probably very few of those who attended 
the Convention in 1890 at the old Fanwood 
School in New York will be present at the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting of the 
A.A.P.T.S.D. in Providence this June, 1940. 

The Convention, as all had been up to 
that time, was made up mostly of old time 
manual principals and teachers and a few 
oral teachers from so-called “combined 
schools.” There were then perhaps less 
than a dozen “pure oral” schools in the 
country, among them the Horace Mann at 
Boston, the Clarke School at Northampton, 
the Institution for the Improved Instruction 
of Deaf Mutes (Lexington Avenue) in New 
York, the oral branch of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and a 
few small day schools as at Chicago and 
Milwaukee. 

As there were present at the Convention 
many from these oral schools as well as oral 
teachers from the combined schools, it 
seemed to their leaders that there should 
be an organization devoted entirely to their 
needs and that special emphasis should be 
given to the carrying out of the oft-spoken- 
of “California Resolutions,” proposed at a 
previous Convention by Dr. E. M. Gallau- 
det, that all deaf children should be given 
the opportunity to learn speech and lip 
reading and that “earnest and persistent 
endeavor” should be used to that end. 

At intervals between the exercises of the 
regular program, these oral teachers met 
and discussed plans. Of course, Dr. Bell 
was the chief advocate of this. Miss Caro- 
line A. Yale was the chairman of these 
meetings, and, for some reason I never 
could fathom, the writer was chosen to act 
as secretary. It certainly was not that I 
was a leader or that I had had experience 
in teaching the deaf. About three weeks 


before the Great Blizzard of March 12, 
1888, I had been put into a classroom on 
the southwest corner of Lexington Avenue 
and Sixty-eighth Street in New York with 
ten deaf children and no preparation, and 
with very little guidance had struggled 
along, feeling sure that there must be some 
better way to do this work—but how? 


It is not possible now to recall all of 
those present at these meetings. Of course 
Miss Yale had with her Frances Gawith and 
doubtless also Misses Fletcher and Sparrow, 
and her niece June (Mrs. A. L. E. Crouter). 
From Boston came Sarah Fuller and Miss 
Jordan; from Providence, Anna M. Black 
and the Misses Gladding and Butler (Mrs. 
Harris Taylor). Job Williams was there 
from Hartford, and Zenas Freeman Wes- 
tervelt and Edmund Lyon from Rochester. 
From Philadelphia came A. L. E. Crouter, 
whose initials, | remember, were made the 
subject of jokes by some southern prin- 
cipals, Goodwin, Connor and Walker. Also 
from Philadelphia were Florence McDowell, 
Esther Bliss, Emma Florence West (Mrs. 
Samuel G. Davidson) and a Miss Hoopes. 
(I remember her because, having occasion 
to call out her name in meeting, I pro- 
nounced it in two syllables, and that was 
long before the days of whoopee.) Then 
there were Ella Dawson and Mattie Rad- 
ford (Mrs. Philip Mitchell.) I remember 
these perhaps better because in a few years 
I was associated with them at Mount Airy. 
The veteran oral teacher, Miss Mary True, 
was there, but, as I recall, not connected 
with any school. 


It was decided to form an association, 
and the details of its organization were 
placed in the hands of a small committee, 
headed by Dr. Bell, which met later in 
the fall at Albany to arrange for incor- 
poration under the laws of the State of New 
York. I do not recall those who were 
present other than Dr. Bell, Miss Yale and 
myself. We talked far into the night, and 
then Dr. Bell suggested that we get some 
sleep, while he (he always worked bet: 
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ter at night) wrote out a plan which he 
would leave for us to consider in the morn- 


ing. 


The incorporation was completed Sep- 
tember 16, 1890, and thus was born the 
A.A.P.T.S.D. By the next summer it had 
grown to be a big, husky child. The mem- 
bership was large and enthusiastic and the 
First Summer Meeting was held at Crosby- 
side on Lake George, in 1891. Other sum- 
mer meetings followed at Crosbyside, Chau- 
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these are all matters of recorded history. 
It has been my purpose merely to set down 


a few notes about those first days, a record 


President. 


tauqua, Chicago, and other places, but 





of which I fear may not exist even in the 
archives of the Volta Bureau. 

My Membership Certificate in the Asso- 
ciation is Number 3, dated April 30, 1891, 
and is signed by Alexander Graham Bell, 


EDWIN STANLEY THOMPSON, 


Bristol, Pa. 
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The Parents 


A Severely Hard of Hearing Child 
in Public School 


HAT an interesting experience it is 
\W to begin a series of roundabout let- 

ters! I am eagerly looking for- 
ward to getting your letters, and do please 
tell of your practical personal experiences 
with your children. We, thus far, have 
found no friends to copy after, that is, 
friends who have had similar experience to 
whom we might go with our problems, so 
I’m counting on your letters to help us very 
much. 

Our son, Ralph, was eight years old in 
January. He apparently has been almost 
deaf from birth, because he was easily 
startled by vibration even while tiny, and 
never attempted to imitate speech. We had 
the extremely discouraging experience of 
having him pronounced feeble-minded by 
doctors and psychiatrists until he was five 
years old. With one exception, they all 
said, “Send him to an institution.” We 
were determined we would never do that. 
I began visiting schools with him, first the 
rural school near where we live. I realized 
he would be unable to make any progress 
there. Then I visited the city schools. I 
met a kindergarten teacher there who was 
a friend of my husband’s family. She said, 
“Send Ralph to us for a year or two and 
see what we can do with him.” 

At the end of the first week, she said, 
“His mind is keen, but his hearing is ex- 
tremely dull.” 

She called in the lip reading teacher, who 
is as deaf as our son. He was formerly a 
high school football coach, but after he lost 
his hearing he studied to become a teacher 
of lip reading. He visits each school in our 
city once a week, giving a half hour or 
more of special drill to the hard of hearing 
children, and giving suggestions to the 
child’s regular teacher for drill during the 
week. In addition to coaching Ralph, Mr. 
S. had me attend school with Ralph for spe- 
cial instruction, so I could help Ralph with 
his lip reading at home. 
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Talk It Over 


We were able to build up a small speak. 
ing vocabulary and help Ralph overcome 
his sad, bewildered disposition. He be- 
came happy and cheerful. He adored his 
teachers, and still does. He was advanced 
to the first grade. 


Mr. S. now suggested that we buy a 
portable electric hearing aid which sits in 
a bracket on Ralph’s desk and is connected 
to the electric outlet in the wall. It took 
Ralph a year to become so accustomed to 
this hearing aid that he really wanted to 
wear it in class, but he now likes to wear it. 


Cooperation in Public School 


At this time, Mr. S. also suggested that 
Ralph be placed under the supervision of 
a special speech teacher, Miss R., who also 
goes from school to school to give speech 
correction. She found that Ralph had 
built up a vocabulary of his own, using 
only the accented parts of words or sen- 
tences. She is giving him special instruc- 
tion and also giving instruction to his regu- 
lar teachers. She and I have a notebook 
which we send back and forth each week. 
She tells me what she wants me to drill on 
and I report errors we may have noticed in 
Ralph’s speech. In turn, Ralph’s regular 
school teachers make notes which they give 
‘to his special teachers on words that they 
wish to have made clear to Ralph. 

For example, one of Ralph’s lessons this 
week—he is now in the 2A grade—was a 
long list of words, most of them ending in 
“k.” The instruction at the top of the 
page said, “Cross out all the words not end- 
ing in ‘k’.” Ralph promptly crossed out 
all the words ending in “k.” Of course, he 
got a “U,” which means “unsatisfactory.” 
Mr. S. took that paper, drilled a while on 
the word “not,” made a somewhat similar 
list, and Ralph did his lesson perfectly. 

Recently we had this very interesting ex- 
perience. I took Ralph to a speech and 
hearing clinic conducted by Indiana Uni- 
versity. I had taken him to a similar one 
a year ago. They make quite extensive 
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tests and keep quite accurate charts of the 
children’s physical condition and of their 
ability to speak and read the lips. At the 
conclusion of the interview, which is given 
to the parent by one of the workers after 
she has studied all the reports given her by 
each examiner, she said to me, “According 
to our records and reports of last year and 
this year, Ralph has made more improve- 
ment in speech than any child whom we 
have examined throughout the state, so, ap- 
parently, your city has the best lip reading 
and speech training cooperation of all the 
school systems in the state.” Of course, I 
was very proud to bring that message bac 
to Ralph’s teachers at Washington School. 
Mrs. A. B., Indiana. 


Watch Language Carefully 


Suggestion: 

Your letter is very interesting, Mrs. B. 
The whole procedure used with Ralph 
shows so much cooperation, and so much 
intelligence on the part of all the cooperat- 
ing agencies, that his progress should make 
a good measuring stick by which to judge 
whether a severely hard of hearing child 
can hold his own in public school. You 
and his teachers will have to watch his lan- 
guage continually. As he progresses, he 
must be expected to do the regular work of 
his grades, and his written and spoken lan- 
guage must be judged according to that of 
other children. I don’t mean that he should 
at once be expected to equal the language 
construction and vocabulary of hearing 
children his age, but their attainments 
should be the goal continually in view. 
and he must not be allowed to use single 
words in place of sentences nor faulty 
grammatical construction in the sentences 
he is able to make. Also, he must under- 
stand what he reads and writes. Some 
deaf children are able to copy off, in beauti- 
ful handwriting, whole paragraphs, of the 
meaning of which they have not the slight- 
est idea. If Ralph’s comprehension of lan- 
guage is to grow with his growth, you will 
have to give him unremitting care and at- 
tention. You seem prepared to do this, and 
so far you have done remarkably well in 
giving him what he needs. It will be very 
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enlightening to watch his progress. The 
fact that he was declared by “authorities” 
to be subnormal is just another indication 
that the world needs to be more fully in- 
formed about the deaf. 

H. M. 


Sane Reasoning Helps Adjustment 


Everything in the roundabout has been 
especially interesting and helpful to us. 
Some of the suggestions mention proce- 
dures I had already followed, but as I had 
no way of knowing that I was right I now 
feel that I have my feet on the ground. 

I was interested in the article about the 
Volta Bureau, “Fifty Years of Service to 
the Deaf.” I am connected with the tele- 
phone company and have learned a great 
deal about Alexander Graham Bell, but I 
had not heard these things before. 

At first the knowledge of Zelona’s deaf- 
ness was quite horrible to us, but by sane 
reasoning we have come to know that deaf- 
ness is far from being the worst affliction 
that might have been placed on our little 
girl. We are thankful for the great privi- 
lege of having her placed in our care, and 
are going to do everything in our power to 
help her have a happy, normal life. When 
she was about seven months old I began 
to think she could not hear, but I did not 
say anything to her doctor until she was 
nearly a year old, because we were so un- 
decided. One day we would believe she 
could hear, then the next day we would 
realize she did not. I have taken her to a 
baby specialist since she was four weeks 
old. When I told him my suspicion he said 
it was impossible, but after making several 
tests he found that it was true. Since then 
we have taken her to several otologists. 
They do not agree on the cause and kind 
of deafness, but they have tested her hear- 
ing and proved that she hears something by 
means of bone conduction. 

When she was about a year old, we got 
her to say “Mama,” by using the telephone, 
but shortly after that she acted as though 
it hurt her, and we have been unable to 
get her to listen since. Lately, however, 
she has begun to jabber. Previously she 
would make her lips go without making 
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any sound. At times I can get her to say 
“mama” by placing her hand on my throat. 
She does not watch our lips until we make 
an effort to draw her attention, but she 
understands some phrases, such as “Do you 
want to go bye-bye?” 

I find that her disposition is similar 
to that of other deaf children, though when 
she feels well she is very sweet. The only 
punishment that is effective when she is 
naughty is putting her in a room by her- 
self, but after scolding her we always show 
her that we love her very much. She has a 
brilliant little mind, and though I get very 
discouraged at times, I know she has the 
ability to learn all we can offer her. 


Mrs. L. H., Michigan. 
An Older Hearing Child Is a Help 


My husband is as much interested in 
these letters as | am. We want to learn all 
we can about training and caring for our 
deaf child. While away recently, I visited 
the school for the deaf at Faribault, and I 
certainly was surprised to see how much 
those children can do. Now I don’t feel 
quite so bad about my girl. Her deafness 
was caused by mumps when she was a year 
and a half old. The first doctor who ex- 
amined her said she would get better; but 
when she did not, we took her to two other 
doctors, then to the University of Minne- 
sota. There Dr. Newhart examined her and 
said she is either totally deaf or very hard 
of hearing. He told us about the Volta 
Bureau, and helped me get a different out- 
look on things. 

I haven’t tried to teach Shirley very 
much, as I felt that I had to learn some- 
thing myself first, but I try to make her 
obey when I tell her to do something. She 
balks at some things, but so does her sis- 
ter, who hears and talks. She is a great 
help in teaching Shirley. Both the girls 
help me around the house, drying dishes, 
and sweeping with their little brooms. 
Shirley seems to pick up a new job easily. 

Her worst fault seems to be that she is 
vain. When I want to do something and 
she gets in my way, I give her a looking 
glass, comb, and curlers, or a ribbon or 
anything she can use to fix herself up, and 
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she is good for a long time. I don’t in. 
tend to imply that she is an angel—far 
from it. But as I was a tomboy myself 
I can’t blame her, and as I am only twenty. 
one now I can remember some of my own 
tricks. 


Mrs. D. W., Minn. 
A Three Year Old Lip Reader 


The first roundabout arrived on Eliza. 
beth’s third birthday, the first of April. It 
seems an auspicious beginning for her 
fourth year. 

We live in a “company town” in British 
Columbia, almost entirely dependent upon 
the large pulp and paper mill for its exist- 
ence. There are about 7,000 people in the 
district. We have built our home on a 
quarter acre of uncleared land which was 
“logged off” about thirty years ago, and 
now has a fine second growth of fir and 
cedar trees. There are good motor roads 
about twenty miles both to the north and 
south of us, but Vancouver and the larger 
centers can be reached only by boat— 
coastal steamships. To offset the impres- 
sion of remoteness, | may say that we 
have excellent electrical and water supply, 
good schools and shopping centers, etc.— 
all the usual community services. 

My husband is a research chemist in the 
laboratory of the paper mill. Before my 
marriage I was a high school teacher. I 
envy Mrs. B. her primary school expe- 
rience. It would be so helpful now that 
I must teach Elizabeth to read. We have 
another child, Baby John, now nearly ten 
months old. 


A Natural Sense of Language 


Elizabeth has apparently been hard of 
hearing since birth, or early infancy, for 
no cause that we have yet been able to 
discover. We worried about it for a long 
time without being able to decide whether 
she really was deaf, or, at least, seriously 
so. She responds so quickly to vibration 
and is so quick with her eyes that it is most 
difficult to test her hearing. She has al- 
ways seemed to have a natural sense of' 
language, and understood much of what 
we said to her by watching our faces, 
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long before we knew anything of the pos- 
sibilities of lip reading. No doubt she 
followed the changes of facial expression, 
and was able to read approval or disap- 
proval in that way. 


Speech Must Be Kept in Use 


She has had a very hearty, infectious 
laugh since she was two and a half months 
old, and she said “Mama,” at about the 
usual age, probably rather as a natural 
sound than as a word. She has never 
said “Dada,” or any word in which the 
tongue touches the roof of the mouth, 
though the doctor says that both tongue 
and palate are normal. She pronounces 
the lip consonants m, p and b and the vow- 
el sounds ah, ow, oh, 00, ee, in such words 
as bad, spoon, out, dolly, boat, ball, 
cookie, flower. She says quite a number 
of other words more or less clearly, but 
forgets them easily if we do not use them 
constantly. She says these words in rather 
a harsh, peculiar voice, and it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish between her sounds 
—such as boat and ball, for instance. It 
seems that she learns words by watching 
our lips and then imitating the movements 
rather than by sound, though we always 
speak a word several times close to her ear, 
as well as saying it when she is watching. 

We have never been able to get a defi- 
nite response from speaking into her ear, 
but seem to have made her realize that 
all our lip movements have a sound con- 
nected with them. Now she often makes 
inarticulate noises at the same time that 
she tries to tell us something. She has 
also made up signs for a number of words, 
and we have not discouraged this, as we 
feel that the most important thing is the 
maximum possible freedom of expression. 
As soon as she learns the word, or lip 
movement, for a thing, she stops using the 
sign. 

In lip reading, she has what seems to me 
a fairly good vocabulary‘ for her age. I 
have never tried to count the words she 
knows. She is always learning new ones 
and forgetting a few of the old ones unless 
I am careful to use them constantly. I 
have noticed, though, that she will often 
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suddenly remember a word that we have 
not used for some time, and call attention 
to it herself. 


An Excellent Lip Reading Vocabulary 


I can say to her, quite quickly and casu- 
ally, as to an ordinary hearing child, “Shut 
the door,” “Switch off the light, “Wash 
your hands,” “Get your coat and hat,” and 
she will respond at once. She delights to 
come and tell me things in her own way, 
such as “Baby is asleep,” or “There is no 
boat in sight,” or something is “hot,” etc. 
It seems to give her great pleasure to feel 
that she is talking with me. 

I have written the above with little Zelona 
H. in mind. Mrs. H. seems to be in much 
the same position as we were six months 
ago, and her description of Zelona reminds 
me very much of Elizabeth at that time. I 
hope there may be some encouragement 
for her in this account of Elizabeth’s prog- 
ress in the use of language, and perhaps 
some suggestion of easy words to begin 
upon. May I say, Mrs. H., I feel sure that 
you will find a special happiness in helping 
Zelona to prepare for a normal life. 

We have no great discipline problem with 
Elizabeth. She has quite a normal share 
of naughtiness, but is fairly easy to reason 
with, and responds well to our attempts 
to tell her things. I talk to her seriously 
and earnestly for a few minutes while she 
watches my face, and she understands the 
expression if not the words. She is im- 
patient and irritable at times, no doubt 
owing to nervous strain. When I scold her 
for naughtiness she turns her eyes away 
and refuses to look at my face. I have 
found it helpful in such a case to scold 
the dolly instead. Elizabeth will then 
watch closely and understand what I say, 
though we pretend it is dolly who is “ba.” 

We have been fortunate in having two 
outside aids in training her. The first is a 
«mall kindergarten school, which gives the 
Montessori sensory training, and also af- 
fords opportunity for contact with other 
children. Elizabeth plays very well with 
other youngsters, and they seem to welcome 
her in their games. 

The other help is the dancing studio of 
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our next door neighbor, who was a baller- 
ina of considerable fame and distinction 
before her marriage. Elizabeth is permit- 
ted to watch the lessons of the smaller 
girls on Saturdays and gets a great deal 
of pleasure from this. She imitates the 
steps and foot and hand positions very 
well, thus getting excellent physical exer- 
cise, and developing a sense of rhythm. It 
seems to me, too, that this is in part a 
compensation for the stories and music 
which she cannot enjoy. Of course, she 
is far too young to take any regular train- 
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ing yet, but Mrs. Shaw, the teacher, re. 
members the brother and sister dance team, 
both congenitally deaf, who became famous 
a few years ago, and is interested in the 
problem. 

Our greatest problem at the moment is 
Elizabeth’s newly acquired ability to open 
gates and slip onto the road—particularly 
as we live near a dangerous corner. I can 
sympathize heartily with the mother who 
“runs miles every day” to be sure that 


her child is safe. 
(Continued on page 486) 





To My Son—Aged Twenty-One 


By ADELE SIMON 


One and twenty years have passed 
Since that first day of May, 

When in my arms with joy I clasped 
My son, just born that day. 


What happiness your advent brought, 
To all your eager kin; 

Each smile of yours a new friend caught, 
You could not help but win. 


We watched you through those infant days, 
With lusty pride and zest: 

Your every act did all amaze, 

Of babies, you were best. 


Then as a bolt from heaven came 
That knowledge sad to learn, 

That hardly could we bear to name, 
In fact, we tried to spurn. 


My darling son, a cross you've born, 
Through all these many years; 

My heart in tatters has been torn 
As I watched you through my tears. 


But on this day when you're of age, 
I say with words sincere, 

Your life presents a noble gauge 
For those who cannot hear. 


Your handicap you’ve overcome; 
You're just a normal boy. 

None, in your presence can feel glum, 
You’re five feet ten of joy. 


No son could ever bring more bliss, 
Could greater comfort give, 

Than when you thank me with a kiss, 
That makes me glad to live. 


The future spreads before you, son, 
A grand and glorious life; 

Yet duty you will never shun, 

In peace, or war, or strife. 


You can be of such noble use, 
To deaf, and lame and blind; 
You can prevent much grave abuse, 


Teach folks how to be kind. 


Your lovely soul, your glowing heart, 
This world does sorely need; 
On life’s great stage, a leading part 
For aid to man you'll plead. 


This world’s a better place, my son 
Because you came to earth; 

And thanks I give to that Higher One, 
Because I gave you birth. 
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wanes Teachers of Lip Reading == 


Alabama 
Birmingham 
Miss MAuMEE ROBERTS 


1024 South 23rd Street 
Phone: 7-6395 


California 


Alameda 

Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
1558 Santa Clara Avenue 
Phone: Alameda 6583-J 
Berkeley 


Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore 


519 N. Elm Drive 
Phone: OXford 5644 


Chico 


Miss Hattie L. WiLtiaMs 
193 E. First Ave. 


El Centro 


Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
Route 2, Box 334 


Pasadena 


Miss Lucy Etta CAsE 
Hotel Green 


San Francisco 


Miss HitpA Marie ForscRENE 
1443 Irving Street 
Phone: Montrose 3566 


Miss Kate Morpxy 
2975 Clay Street 
Phone: West 3800 


San Jose 

Mrs. Littran C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
P. O. Box 366 
Phone: Belmont 461 


Colorado 


Denver 


Mrs. MatuHitpa W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Connecticut 
West Hartford 
Miss EvetinA DuNBAR 
691 Farmington Avenue 
Delaware 
Wilmington 


Miss ALICE PooLe 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 


NOrth 1874 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epona W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 
Phone: 44-404 


Georgia 
Atlanta 


Miss ELizABETH KNOWLES 
1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Augusta 


Mrs. St. Jutien Cuttum 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 252 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Mrs. L. A. MoncrRIEF 

Hotel Hays, 64th St. and Uni- 
versity Avenue 

Phone: Hyde Park 4400 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
1607 Auditorium Building 


Indiana 


Indianapolis 

Mrs. Georce B. KATZENBERGER 
1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 

Miss Louise Papou 

150 N. Meridian Street 
Phone: Irvington 1861 


Kansas 


Topeka 


Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Kentucky 


Lexington 


Miss JANE KENNON Scott 
732 Bullock Avenue 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


New ENcLAND ScHOOL oF LIP 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Cambridge 

Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 

1 Chauncy Street 
Phone: Trowbridge 5179 


Newtonville 

Mrs. A. E. Hunt 

51 Page Road 

Phone: West Newton 0062 


Springfield 

Miss Epitu F. KenpDALL 
60 Temple Street 
Phone: 2-0833 
Worcester 


Miss Grace LaNncpoNn BELLows 
442 Day Bldg., 4 Walnut St. 


Mrs. ARTHUR J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ann Arbor 


Miss Bessie L. WHITAKER 
1030 E. Huron Street 
Phone: 7731 


Detroit 


Miss EtHet M. Cosy 
50 Charlotte Street 
Phone: CHerry 7316 


Ypsilanti 
Miss ANNE M. BuNcER 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. LinpQuist 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. WittiaM F. Pascoe 
4845 France Ave., S. 


St. Paul 


Miss Mata S. WESTERMAN 
908 Grand Avenue 
Phone: Garfield 3171 


Missouri 


St. Louis 


Miss Sypit FRANKENTHAL 
5355 Pershing Avenue 
Phone: FOrest 8805 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcuHie 
Parkedge Apt. Hotel 
4907 West Pine Blvd. 
Phone: Rosedale 7764 
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Nebraska 


Grand Island 

Miss Litt1AN JOHNSON 
210 East 6th Street 
Phone: 1413-J 


New Jersey 


Jersey City 
Mrs. HELEN N. WEIss 


247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Bergen 3-2160-R 


Newark 

Miss Fiorence E. HUTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Tenafly 
Mrs. IRENE B. YouNG 


20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Katonah 


Miss EtHEL J. TurRLEY 
Phone: Katonah 171 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 


Miss Minnie B. FABREGAS 
2220 Forest Avenue 


Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


Mt. Vernon 

Miss Respecca A. McKEon 
114 Elm Avenue 

Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 


New York City 

Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss PauLine RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Miss Etuet A. Lewis 
362 East 10th Street 
Phone: Gramercy 7-9238 


Mr. Frank A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Miss JANE B. WALKER 
Women’s University Club 
Hotel Biltmore 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss Marcaret Dunn 
Falaise Estate 


Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Syracuse 


Miss EuizapetH G. DeLany 
445 South Warren Street 
Phone: 5-8061 


Utica 


Miss IRENE PuRCELL 
135 Harding Place 
Phone: 2-8746 


Ohio 
Columbus 


Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City 


Miss Maset V. MITCHELL 
943 N. E. 16th Street 
Phone: 8-5897 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Marie L. Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 
Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 
Greenville 


Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 


Tennessee 


Knoxville 


Mrs. Marcaret L. WASHINGTON 


South College 
Phone: 3-1712 


Nashville 

Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 


Texas 


Austin 

Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 
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Dallas 

Miss Louise HILLYER 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Houston 
Miss Atice I. PutNAM 
3610 Milam Street 


Mrs. Lucitte P. TurNER 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: Jackson 2-3562 


San Antonio 

Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Pershing 4520 


Utah 


Salt Lake City 

Miss Estuer H. REeEs 
745 S. 5th St., East 
Phone: HY 1129 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

Miss JANIE KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Miss Louise Now tin 
Shelmore Apartments 
Phone: 1220-J 


Richmond 

Miss ELIzABETH WITHERSPOON 
3400 Brook Road 

Phone: 4-4711 


Washington 


Seattle 

Miss Minnie M. JOHNSON 
1901 North 37th Street 
Phone: Melrose 4734 


Spokane 

Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 


Romney 
Mrs. Litian L. CHurcH 
Box 73 


CANADA 


Manitoba 


Winnipeg 

Miss Ora M. Forster 
336 Oxford Street 
Phone: 401-803 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss Marcaret J. WorcESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








The Causes of Deafness 


By Victor R. Auraro, M.D. 


The Apparatus of Hearing 
A NY discussion of the causes of deaf- 


ness must necessarily be approached 

with at least a superficial under- 
standing of the hearing apparatus. I shall 
attempt, therefore, to sketch very briefly the 
more important points in the anatomy and 
physiology of the ear. The ear is divided 
into three main parts called the external, 
middle and internal ear. That part of the 
ear which is visible is called the auricle and 
serves primarily to gather and reflect the 
sound waves. A small canal about 114 
inches long, called the external auditory 
canal, leads into the ear-drum and serves 
to conduct to it the sound waves gathered 
by the auricle. At the end of this canal is 
the ear-drum, which separates the outer ear 
from the middle ear. The latter is the small 
cavity immediately beyond the ear-drum, in 
which we find a group of small bones or 
ossicles, called the malleus (hammer), in- 
cus (anvil), and stapes (stirrup). The 
handle of the malleus is incorporated into 
the tissue of the ear-drum and the foot- 
plate of the stapes fits into the oval window 
of the internal ear. These ossicles are deli- 
cately joined together in such a way that 
sound waves striking the ear-drum are 
transmitted by them directly into the in- 
ternal ear. A small tube called the eusta- 
chian tube connects the middle ear with the 
posterior and upper part of the throat. The 
entrance to the eustachian tube from the 
throat is often closed by enlarged adenoid 
tissue, and it is directly in the path of the 
posterior drainage of secretions from the 
nose and sinuses. 


The Important Eustachian Tube 


The role of the eustachian tube in hearing 
1s very important; its normal mechanism 
is to open and close with the more or less 


constant function of swallowing. Thus, an 
even atmospheric pressure is maintained 
within the middle ear, and this is balanced 
by the atmospheric pressure on the outside 
of the ear-drum. This balance of atmos- 
pheric pressure is important to insure the 
normal vibration of the ear-drum and the 
ossicles. Two very small muscles in the 
middle ear are attached to the malleus and 
stapes, and their function is to safeguard 
the chain of ossicles from violent shock. 
By means of a delicate reflex action they 
either tighten or relax, as may be necessary 
in the case of very soft or very loud 
sounds; thus they are able to safeguard the 
internal ear from the damage done by very 
loud noises. 


Like the Keys of a Piano 


I should like to compare the internal ear 
with the keys of a miniature piano; if we 
were able to roll them up in 24% turns 
like the shell of a snail, we should have 
something very similar to the cochlea or 
internal ear. The nerve endings of the 
nerve of hearing correspond to each note 
from lowest to highest pitch. Within this 
shell there is a fluid called endolymph. 
When a particular sound wave is gathered 
by the auricle and passes through the ex- 
ternal auditory canal, striking the ear- 
drum, a vibration of the ossicle results, and 
this in turn is transmitted to the endolymph 
in the internal ear. The wave then travels 
by way of the endolymph to one particular 
key on our miniature piano and here strikes 
a responsive chord. In other words, one 
nerve ending is stimulated and the stimu- 
lus is now on the way to the brain, where 
it is finally analyzed and recognized as a 
sound of one particular pitch or frequency. 

All of this delicate mechanism is unfortu- 
nately subject to the onslaughts of harm- 
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ful physical agents and to the ravages of 
disease. Is it any wonder, therefore, that 
there should be so many unfortunate people 
afflicted with varying degrees of deafness? 
I shall not attempt to discuss any morbidity 
statistics, as they do not really come within 
the scope of this article; I merely wish to 
give a résumé of the various types of deaf- 
ness and of the conditions which cause 
them. 


Two Main Types of Deafness 


There are two main types of deafness. 
The first is the conduction or catarrhal 
deafness. This is a condition in which the 
sound waves fail to reach the internal ear 
because of some obstruction either in the 
external or middle ear. The second is the 
so-called perception, inner ear or nerve 
deafness. This is a condition of degenera- 
tion of the nerve endings in the internal 
ear. These two main types of deafness are 
roughly characterized by the fact that in 
the conduction or catarrhal type the major 
loss of hearing is for the low tones, where- 
as, in the inner ear or nerve deafness, the 
major loss is for the high tones. We also 
have a mixed deafness in which character- 
istics of both catarrhal and nerve deafness 
are found. 

Let us now consider the various causes 
of deafness, as they relate to the external, 
middle and internal ear: 


Obstructions in the External Ear 


Anything which mechanically obstructs 
the external auditory canal causes a partial 
and sometimes even a complete deafness. 
Impacted cerumen (ear wax) is the most 
common offender; this is a normal secre- 
tion, but in some people it has a particular- 
ly tenacious consistency and instead of 
draining out where daily cleansing would 
remove it, it accumulates in the canal. A 
common occurrence is for a person to find 
that he has suddenly become deaf after 
swimming or taking a shower. What hap- 
pened was that the wax did not completely 
occlude the canal, and sound waves still 
reached the ear-drum; when the wax be- 
came swollen with water, however, the canal 
was completely occluded and the deafness 
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very sudden and marked. Another, though 
less common, cause of deafness is an inflam- 
mation of the skin of the canal, called 
otitis externa. This condition is particv- 
larly common in the summer and results 
either from the macerating effect that water 
has on the skin or from infection carried 
in the water; also from the greater growth 
of certain fungi which thrive in dark, damp 
habitats. In many cases these infections 
cause intense itching and the natural tend- 
ency is, of course, to dig into the canal 
with all sorts of things to relieve the itch- 
ing. I wish to give a special word of warn- 
ing in this respect, for we see more damage 
to the ear caused by hair-pins and bobby- 
pins than people realize. The delicate drum 
membrane may be ruptured or the skin of 
the canal macerated in such a way as to 
cause the formation of furuncles (boils). 

Other less common causes of deafness 
from obstruction of the canal are the al- 
most countless things that children contrive 
to stick in their ears, such as paper, beans, 
pencil erasers, etc. All of the above con- 
ditions produce only temporary deafness, 
the treatment of which is simply to remove 
the obstruction. 


Conditions Affecting the Middle Ear 


The most common causes of deafness are 
to be found in the group of conditions 
which affect the middle ear: 

Obstruction of the Eustachian Tube: 

Under this heading we find a very com- 
mon cause of middle ear deafness. We 
have already seen that the atmospheric 
pressure in the middle ear depends on the 
normal functioning of the eustachian tube. 
If, for instance, the tube is closed by large 
adenoids or an inflammatory condition in 
the nose or throat, no air will enter the mid- 
dle ear, causing a negative pressure within 
the ear; then the positive pressure outside 
the ear forces the ear-drum inward, i.e., to- 
wards the internal ear. When this happens 
we have a retracted ear-drum and the os- 
sicles become so jammed that they cannot 
transmit the sound waves to the internal 
ear as well as they do normally. The en- 
larged adenoids and tonsils found in many 
children can easily produce an obstruction 
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of the eustachian tube. Chronic infections 
in the sinuses or throat also involve the 
eustachian tube, causing thickening of its 
membranes and obstruction of its lumen. 
Abscessed Ears: 

Infections in the nose or throat can travel 
into the middle ear by way of the eusta- 
chian tube. This is particularly true in 
children, because the eustachian tube is 
more horizontal than in older persons, and 
the infected secretions can enter it with 
greater ease. Not only is the hearing 
markedly diminished during the acute in- 
fection when the middle ear is swollen, and 
full of pus, but in many cases a permanent 
loss of hearing occurs; this may be due to 
thickening or perforation of the ear-drum; 
to adhesions in the middle ear, which in- 
hibit the free action of the ossicles; or to 
the destruction of the ossicles in the more 
chronic cases. 

Mastoids: 

The most common complication of ab- 
scessed ears is mastoiditis. This condition 
is simply an extension of the infection back 
into the mastoid bone. The delicate air 
cells of the mastoid are destroyed and the 
resulting pus drains through the middle 
ear. Mastoid operations are necessary in 
many cases to prevent further and more 
dangerous complications and to preserve 
hearing. An untreated mastoid may be the 
source of purulent drainage for one’s life- 
time and therefore a very important cause 
of deafness. 

The following diseases of childhood are 
among the most common causes of ab- 
scessed ears and mastoiditis: measles, 
whooping cough, and scarlet fever. The 
acute colds and sore throats, grippe infec- 
tions, etc., are often complicated by infec- 
tions of the middle ear, and they should be 
treated with the respect that they deserve. 
All earaches should be investigated, for the 
success of treatment is in direct ratio to the 
speed with which treatment is instituted. 
It is far better to incise the ear-drum to 
allow free drainage than permit it to rup- 
ture spontaneously; not only is the patient 
spared much suffering, but the damage to 
the ear-drum and middle ear structures can 
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be quite devastating when warning signals 
are disregarded. 


The Internal Ear 


From our brief anatomical sketch it can 
be fully appreciated that any disease in the 
middle ear may extend into the internal ear 
by simple direct invasion. Abscess of the 
ear, for instance, may extend into the coch- 
lea and spread through it by way of the 
endolymph. This condition of infection of 
the internal ear is called labyrinthitis. Most 
cases of purulent labyrinthitis lead to com- 
plete deafness; they are often complicated 
by meningitis, which, previous to the use 
of sulfanilamide and similar preparations, 
was almost 100% fatal. Toxic labyrin- 
thitis is an inflammation of the internal ear, 
without pus formation, which might be 
caused by any number of conditions. 
Chronic infections of the ear itself, or in the 
sinuses, tonsils, teeth, gallbladder, etc., pro- 
duce toxins or poisons which enter the 
blood stream and are carried eventually to 
the internal ear. They attack the delicate 
nerve endings of the cochlea, causing dizzi- 
ness, tinnitus (ringing in the ear), and 
deafness. When these delicate nerve end- 
ings are subjected to the effect of toxins for 
a long period of time they atrophy, causing 
permanent deafness. Many of the common 
drugs, such as aspirin, salicylates, quinine, 
etc., have an affinity for these nerve end- 
ings; therefore the prolonged use of these 
preparations may and often does cause 
deafness. 

During the acute stages of many infec- 
tious diseases, the blood stream carries high 
concentrations of toxins; these likewise at- 
tack the nerve of hearing, causing an ir- 
reparable damage. Thus we commonly find 
very severe cases of deafness following in- 
fluenza, pneumonia, scarlet fever, mumps 
and measles, even though there were no ab- 
scesses in the middle ear. It is apparent, 
therefore, that deafness may result either 
from poisons attacking the nerve (nerve 
deafness), or from abscesses damaging the 
middle ear structure and causing a Ca- 
tarrhal deafness. 

(Continued on page 490) 
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LMOST as soon 
>» as the July 
VoLta Re- 


view had had time 
to reach the sub- 
scribers—at least 
those who were 
neither at the meet- 
ing of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
in Providence nor that of the American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing in Los 
Angeles—letters began to drop into Molly 
Mather’s Mail Box at the Volta Bureau. 
And letter No. 1 came from—guess whom! 
I do believe I could print it without a sig- 
nature and have fifty people write in to 
tell me who wrote it. 


Glad to Be Hard of Hearing 


Dear Motity MATHER: 


You'd never be able to find out if I didn’t tell 
you, so I'll write you at once that I have just paid 
you a wonderful compliment—I read your Mail 
Box before I glanced at my own contribution in 
the July Votta Review. You have made a splen- 
did start, and the Mail Box is going to be very 
popular and very helpful. 

Just to help matters along, I'll give you an as- 
signment: I want you to find just one more per- 
son besides myself who likes being deaf. I think 
hearing is a very much over-rated sense—if it 
really is a sense and not merely an abnormal de- 
velopment, like a wart, for instance. Its crude 
power has prevented the development of universal 
mental telepathy or thought transference. Think 
how much better we'd all be if we knew all our 
thoughts were caught by our companions! And 
what we call deafness, of course, is not a handi- 
cap of the individual concerned, but of his friends. 
What sort of person is it who can’t bear his 
friends’ afflictions with patience? —JarF. 


I must admit this letter stumped me, be- 
cause I don’t know one other person besides 
Jaf who likes being deaf. However, I see 
no reason at all why we shouldn’t adver- 
tise for such an individual and offer him 
and Jaf both a trip to both fairs or some- 
thing to celebrate their superiority. There 
was a “Deaf Day” at the New York Fair in 
May and a “Hard of Hearing Day” at the 


Talk Things Over in 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 

c/o THE VOLTA BUREAU 

1537 35th Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


San Francisco Fair 
in July. Why not a 
“Glad to Be Hard of 
Hearing Day” in 
both cities some 
time during the dog 
days, perhaps? 

As for the fasci- 
nating suggestion that if nobody could hear 
we should have to develop a_ telepathic 
sense, that offers many avenues of medita- 
tion, one of which might lead to the obvi- 
ous necessity of purging our thoughts if 
all of them are going to be (spiritually) 
audible to others at the mere turning of a 
mental dial. 

Pursuing these ideas, I sent Jaf’s letter 
to one of the other early readers of this 
column, suggesting that she take up the 
gauntlet, and she replied thus: 

My hearing, what there is of it, resents being 
likened to a wart. It prefers to consider itself, 
rather apologetically, I must say, like a once lusty 
child now in rather delicate health—but still a 
part of the family and a much loved part. I love 
her for what she is, though I must confess I pre- 
fer healthy children. 

Hearing aids being what they are, though, and 
my hope of learning lip reading being still a 
bright hope (well, pretty bright) I aim to fatten 
the little cuss and put some meat on her bones. 

I repeat, sir or madame, she’s definitely not 
a wart. —Mac. 

She added a postcript for my benefit: 


Dear Motriy MATHER: 

You asked if I wanted to argue with Jaf. Some- 
how or other I can’t work up any bright ideas that 
might even disturb a jot or tittle of the adjust- 
ment that’s taken years, probably, to help a swell 
guy get along with life. If he’s the least bit con- 
tent with a situation that he can’t change, even 
if he might want to, my hat’s off to him. I know 
I'd never have that much courage—but I still 
think he must have mighty fine friends, and s0, 
of course must be one. —Mae. 


I don’t know whether it is that I have 
grown more philosophical or more tolerant 
or what, but the idea of finding something 
good about deafness doesn’t irritate me as 
much as it once might have done. Not that 
I find anything good about it even now, ex- 
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cept an indirect sort of good, perhaps, 
through the friends it has brought me, 
whom I would not have known otherwise. 
But if other people want to be happy about 
a hearing loss, why, I just let them be 
happy, and that’s their business; I don’t get 
indignant about it any more. 


Deafness Brings New Experiences 


And I must say again that deafness is not 
infrequently the open sesame to new ex- 
periences which would not have come to 
one otherwise. Sometimes they are vicari- 
ous experiences, brought through contact 
with another member of the fraternity. 
Take the following letter, for instance. It 
did not come to the Volta Bureau, but to 
the American Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, and reached me by the kindly hand of 
Mrs. Laura Stovel. The writer, a hard of 
hearing woman, once the owner of a large 
and prosperous farm in Nebraska, was 
compelled by drought and depression to 
give up her home, and move to another 
state—Idaho—to make a new beginning. 


Perhaps our roots here will be growing soon. 
We are earnestly trying to go bravely on laugh- 
ing, but this has been a crushing blow, leaving 
us stunned and bewildered. There are no words 
to describe the horror of the past seven years of 
drought, hail, grasshoppers and black blizzards. 
To know what they mean one must live through 
them. 

We chose Idaho when we had to move because 
we have two sons here, and we think it is a 
pleasant place to live. Only this part of it is so 
crowded. People of every nationality, living in 
little, crowded, one room shacks, trailers, cov- 
ered wagons, or what-have-you. We are out here 
on the edge of the city with one acre of land 
and a tiny, two-roomed house. At home there 
were nine spacious rooms and a hundred sixty 
acres of land. Usually there are sections of 
land in all the farms there, so the cattle can 
have plenty of roving. We used to count our 
poultry by the hundred. Here we have six hens. 
We plan to have more chickens and a cow by 
and by. 

The spring is really here in all its glory. Peo- 
ple everywhere are plowing and planting, acre 
after acre of potatoes and beets. Alfalfa fields 
are greening up, and all the flowers and shrubs 
are almost ready to blossom. Oh, spring is al- 
ways glorious. 


Now there, to quote Mag, is another 
“swell guy,” a woman who is making the 
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best of it in circumstances that are. if not 
the worst, at least very difficult. We take 
off our hats to her, too. 


Hobbies Are a Help 


“No man is really happy or safe without 
a hobby,” quotes R. R., of Ohio, “and 
it makes precious little difference what the 
outside interest may be—botany, beetles or 
butterflies; roses, tulips or irises; fishing, 
mountaineering or antiquities—anything 
will do as long as he straddles a hobby 
and rides it hard.” She continues: 


During the pre-depression years when appar- 
ently everyone could afford to do everything he 
wished, I had several hobbies. Chief among them 
was amateur photography, which any devotee 
will tell you robs your purse of more money 
than two or three other hobbies combined. Bang! 
The job went, and I had to make many adjust- 
ments, including a change of hobbies to fit 
a flattened pocketbook. One that I found sat- 
isfactory was a revival of the lost art of letter 
writing. 

Lack of funds does not prevent a person from 
using a typewriter, especially if that person at- 
tended business college and spent years of typing 
in offices. During the “flush” years, I bought a 
typewriter for home use and wrote many personal 
letters in spare moments until letter writing be- 
came a minor hobby. Now it holds leading place 
in the hobby field, and my contact with my cor- 
respondence friends brings me a great deal of 
pleasure. 

I try to think up interesting things to tell 
them. I feature every experience until even 
going to town takes on the glamour of a big 
event, just because I have to keep my eyes open 
for items of interest to write to friends. Sub- 
ject matter for letters is as limitless and diver- 
sified as the world is wide. Jaunts to the woods, 
visits to museums of art and natural history, 
public libraries and concert halls offer possi- 
bilities for gathering material. Sometimes I in- 
close brief quotations and poems, which I type 
on 3 x 5 cards from the dime store. 

We all have friends who have moved away, 
or relatives in distant places, or college friends, 
many of whom are actually eager to receive let- 
ters. Time? There is always time to do the 
things we really want to do. 

The writing of letters, like the quality of mercy, 
is twice blessed, because “it blesseth him that 
gives and him that takes.” Furthermore, letter- 
writing develops a “nose for news,” besides Jead- 
ing a person far afield into the study of better 
English, spelling, and similar allied subjects that 
increase one’s ability to express thoughts in words. 


R. R. 
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There’s an idea that begets other ideas. 
Anything that increases one’s ability to ex- 
press thoughts in words is a good thing, 
no matter how you look at it. “I can’t 
write anything,” is a favorite remark, even 
among Ph.D.’s. It would seem that any in- 
telligent person with a command of fair 
English could set his thoughts on paper 
without undue effort, but such is not the 
case, and letter writing is an excellent way 
to acquire such ability without self con- 
sciousness. It might be added that writing 
letters to this column would not be a bad 
way to begin. Why not try it? 

Would anybody else like to tell about his 
hobbies, for instance? I am an attentive 
listener when the talk is about hobbies, al- 
though I haven’t any myself, unless setting 
the table picturesquely for dinner may be 
called a hobby. I do like colored table 
cloths and exotic china; but I am not a 
collector, and the exigencies of years of 
boarding house life would nip that hobby 
in the bud, even if I had the urge for its 
expression. I can use my hands reasonably 
well, either to type or to trim hats; but I’ve 
never had any hobbies involving handcraft. 
In fact, I was probably the only young 
woman during the first World War who 
did not knit, and I haven’t learned yet. 


A Hobby—Finding Out Things 
The only hobby I can think of that I 


might lay claim to is a sustained pleasure 
in finding out things. I really should have 
been set down in a biological laboratory 
at eighteen and chained to a microscope; 
but since I wasn’t, I turn my investigative 
spirit in various directions. Sometimes it 
rides off in all directions at once without 
getting anywhere, but often it leads to fas- 
cinating bypaths. 

For instance, one of my loves, which 
could hardly be called a hobby, is the the- 
atre. I seem to be the only deaf person 
who insists on going to plays, and I have 
kept on going even long after all sound 
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from the stage ceased to reach my ears. To 
enjoy a play and understand it, therefore, 
involves quite a lot of preparation in ad- 
vance, and I have done all sorts of things, 
thus to prepare myself. I once presented 
myself at the manager’s office of the Green- 
wich Village Theatre in New York, where 
Alice Brady was playing in Bride of the 
Lamb, and asked to be allowed to sit there 
and read the play, since there was only one 
manuscript copy of the whole play avail- 
able. I did sit there and read it, too. 

And last winter, when Katherine Cornell 
was booked in the ill-fated Herod and 
Mariamne, and the theater where it was 
showing had no hearing aid installation, | 
did a lot of delving by way of preparation. 
Since Clemence Dane’s version was not 
available in print, I had to read Hebel’s 
original play, which is in German, and 
my German is of the every-other-word va- 
riety. After two sessions at the public 
library with the play and a dictionary, | 
decided it would take all my evenings for 
a week to get through with it, so I had 
the happy thought of reading the story as it 
appeared in Josephus. Looking up Jose- 
phus in the catalog, I came across a book 
called “Hebel’s Women,” a monograph by 
somebody at the University of Wisconsin. 
This dealt exhaustively with Mariamne and 
her mental reactions, and gave me quite a 
line on the play. So, what with Josephus 
and the German dictionary and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, I imbibed a lot of 
culture. That the play itself, in spite of 
a superb cast, magnificent costumes and 
settings, and Katherine Cornell, was a fail- 
ure, really did not matter. I enjoyed it, 
for I like watching Katherine Cornell, no 
matter what she is doing, and the evenings 
of finding out things about it were surely 
not unprofitable, for I enjoyed those, too. 

Does anybody else feel like subscribing 
to finding out things as a hobby? 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy MaATHeR. 





A strange volume of real life in the 


daily packet of the postman. 
—Douc.as JERROLD. 
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Shall We Go Swimming? 


By Rutu M. LuTHER 


Shall the Hard of Hearing Swim? 
Tce has been much discussion re- 


cently regarding the effect of swim- 

ming on those with impaired hearing. 
We know that water sports are among the 
most social and recreational of activities. 
They offer health-benefiting experiences 
and at the same time provide release for 
mind and body. There are few other sports 
in which so many can engage simultaneous- 
ly and in the same place, regardless of age, 
sex or ability. It hardly seems fair then 
for those who love swimming to have to 
forego the refreshing and tonic effect of 
water sports because they happen to have 
ear or sinus trouble. However, if this is 
your case, the first thing to do is to seek the 
advice of your otologist as to the effect that 
swimming or diving may have. If he thinks 
it detrimental to you, by all means stay out 
of the water. If he gives his O.K., I offer 
the precautions that all of us should ob- 
serve if we want to stay in the swim. 
Knowledge and skill—these are the things 
which help to eliminate danger. 


1. Avoid swimming after meals. 

2. Make sure that the water is unpolluted. 
(In many localities the health department can 
give information about safe lakes, beaches and 
out-door swimming pools.) 

3. If you are a novice, confine your activities 
to restricted areas and shallow water. (Do not 
over-estimate your ability.) 

4. Avoid over-exertion at all times, but espe- 
cially when in deep water. 

5. Avoid overlong periods in the water. Length 
of time should be governed by the sense of physi- 
cal comfort. (There are no health benefits to be 
gained by too much of any good thing.) 

6. Always swim with a friend, who will be 
more alert even than a life guard to notice what 
happens to you. 

7. Do not go swimming when you have a cold. 
(Avoid a cold at all times if possible.) 

8. Do not go swimming with a chronic run- 
ning ear. 

9. Do not blow the nose while in swimming. 

10. Learn correct form and technique in spe- 
cific strokes best adapted to keep water out of 
ear and nose. 


11. Learn how to protect the ears and nose 
while in swimming and diving. 


Protect the Ears and Nose 


We are especially interested in the last 
two points, for hazards of swimming are 
often due to lack of understanding and in- 
complete consideration of individual prob- 
lems. 

One of the major sports of youngsters 
in for a swim is to start splashing water at 
one another. (Children are not the only 
ones who are guilty. "Fess up!) Ducking 
one another is also a favorite stunt. This 
is a most dangerous form of playfulness 
and may lead to nasal or ear infections. 
Sand and dirt are usually splashed up with 
the water and aimed directly at the eyes 
and nose; it is often a miracle that recipi- 
ents of such treatment escape without in- 
fection. This is one stunt that I am sure 
no child or adult ever tries more than once 
in Great Salt Lake. The first time I was 
in Salt Lake, I heard parents caution chil- 
dren about splashing each other. Invari- 
ably before the child had a chance even to 
try it upon another he would jump up and 
down splashing water into his own eyes. 
Any one who has been in Salt Lake knows 
what acute agony ensued. 

Other so-called fun but really vicious 
forms of play habits which should be 
curbed are dashing, plunging, or diving 
recklessly into shallow water. In supervised 
and guarded pools, danger of this type is 
lessened, for instructors and life guards are 
careful to suppress any rowdyism, or un- 
necessary roughness and _ recklessness. 
Never dive into water that is strange to 
you. In a river the currents are most de- 
ceptive. Chief hazards here are swift cur- 
rent, step-offs, submerged rocks, stumps, 
snags, water too shallow for safe diving 
and water too deep for non-swimmers. At 
a beach it is difficult to gauge the exact 
depth because of tidal changes every hour 


of the day. Established bathing beaches 
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and outdoor pools more nearly meet the 
standards of supervision and equipment 
necessary for safe swimming. Swimming 
holes in abandoned quarries and streams 
are the most dangerous bathing places in 
the country and there are thousands of 
them. Often the water is of poor quality 
and pollution is not uncommon. They are 
usually frequented by gangs, with no super- 
vision or instruction, so most of those who 
learn to swim are self-taught or learn by 
imitation and in the trial and error process 
of learning, some inevitably drown. 


Breathe Through the Mouth 


One method for safety from nasal and 
ear infection while in the water is mouth 
breathing. This can be done by learning 


proper breathing. 


Man drinks through his mouth and _ breathes 
through his nose, although he can and often does 
use the mouth for breathing. The mouth being 
used to water, can take in air readily and not be 
irritated if some water gets in at the same time. 
The nose, however, is sensitive to water and if 
some is taken in with a breath of air the effect is 
extremely uncomfortable, causing gasping, chok- 
ing, and sneezing which effectually disrupt the 
normal process of breathing. Since the face is 
so close to the water in swimming, even when 
rolled or lifted to clear the surface for air, and 
since the water is agitated by the action of the 
swimmer, some spray is almost bound to be taken 
in when the breath is taken. Because of this it 
is quite understandable why the mouth and not 
the nose should be used to take in air while 
swimming. 


To exhale through the nostrils alone in the 
comparatively brief interval in the cycle of a 
stroke when the face is buried beneath the sur- 
face, requires a distinct effort; the air must be 
pushed out quite forcibly. If there is any water 
in the throat and there generally is, the act of 
forcibly exhaling the air through the nose would 
carry this water in droplets or finely divided spray 
along with it. If this water was merely pushed 
out through the nasal passages no ill effect other 
than irritation would be manifest but, unfortu- 
nately, there are other places within the head into 
which this moisture may be blown. There is no 
single guiding tube which will insure that loose 
water will be discharged through the nostrils. 
Forcible pressure is quite likely to distribute it, 
driving it from the naso-pharynx into the tubes 
leading to the ears and even into the sinuses of 
the head. Aside from the irritation caused by 
water entering where water has no place unless 
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it is absolutely sterile, infectious organisms or 
germs may be carried with it. Even sterile water 
will no longer be sterile after it has washed the 
mucous membranes of the mouth and throat. 

If the exhalation is made with the mouth open, 
less pressure will be needed to force the air out 
and it will take less time. While most of the air 
will escape through the mouth, some will in. 
evitably trickle out through the nostrils but the 
pressure will not be great enough to force drop. 
lets into places where they may cause trouble. 

It is most distressing to those who know what 
the consequences may be, to note how commonly 
accepted as inevitable, a “head full” of water is 
among swimmers. The beginning swimmer emerg- 
ing from an involuntary plunge beneath the sur- 
face spouting a stream of water from the nostrils, 
is not only uncomfortable but in danger of de- 
veloping serious infection. The swimmer hopping 
on one foot and vainly thumping the side of his 
head in an effort to get water out of his eas, water 
which may have been driven into the middle ear 
from the inside, offers another example of what 
faulty breathing may do. 

No water need penetrate to the sinuses or to the 
middle ear, if the bather knows how to hold the 
breath when submerged or to breathe properly in 
swimming.* 


Doctors tell us, that the ear is rarely in- 
fected by the external canal or outer ear. 
The middle ear opens through the eusta- 
chian tube into the throat at a point just 
below the naso-pharynx and it is here that 
the start of infection usually occurs. The 
mischief comes, you see, by way of the 
eustachian tube and not from water enter- 
ing the ear canal. However, one can use 
rubber ear plugs as protection while swim- 
ming. There are several kinds on the mar- 
ket. A plug of lamb’s wool is most help- 
ful in keeping water out of the ear canal. 
If it is immersed in oil, it will give protec- 
tion for many hours. Do not plug the ear 
with plain cotton. It becomes water soaked 
immediately and then affords no protection. 
Never jump into water feet first unless the 
nostrils are both pinched shut, either with 
the fingers or by a suitable nose clamp. 
Do not do much diving. Never blow the 
nose when swimming or for at least an 
hour after leaving the water and then do it 
carefully so that you will not force water 
or nasal secretions into your ears. 


*Swimming and Diving: p. 56. Prepared by The 
American Red Cross. Published by P. Blakeston's 
Son and Co., Philadelphia. 
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RESUSCITATION OF PERSONS RESCUED FROM 
NORMAL HEARING, BUT DEAF BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Learn Correct Methods 

The American Red Cross has conserva- 
tively estimated that 90 per cent of the 
millions who seek recreation in and on the 
water swim either very badly or not at all, 
and only 10 per cent swim expertly or even 
reasonably well. Simple protective mea- 
sures and procedures in the early stages of 
the game may save later impairment or 
permanent loss to those children or adults 
who already have hearing difficulties. Al- 
though it is possible to learn how to swim 
without instruction, self-taught swimmers 
poorly. The self- 


taught swimmer is concerned primarily 


as a rule swim very 


with “staying on top” and avoiding drown- 
ing. Usually he sets up patterns of swim- 
ming movements which are crude, exhaust- 
ing and far from efficient. Because of his 
lack of fundamental knowledge, he will 
usually be limited to short distances or 
very slow progress through the water and 
may never know the joy and satisfaction 
that comes from skilled performance. 

In fact any swimming instructor will tell 
you it is much easier to teach a non-swim- 
mer how to swim correctly than it is to 
change a person who has learned to swim 


DROWNING. THE GIRLS IN THE PICTURE HAVE 
TOO, HAVE QUALIFIED AS AMERICAN RED CROSS 
JUNIOR LIFE SAVERS. 


incorrectly by his own crude efforts. Ade- 
quate instruction for you and your children 
in the correct form and technique of spe- 
cific strokes may be of untold value as a 
Added skill and proficien- 


cy in a sport always make for greater en- 


safety measure. 
joyment, too. Good swimming is based 
fundamentally upon good instruction, and 
good instruction is founded primarily upon 
thorough understanding of the fundamental 
principles involved. 

Too many people expect to be, or want to 
be, experts right away. The hitch of course 
is that you don’t acquire skills just by wish- 
ing for them. You must try, and keep on 
trying. Some individuals learn faster than 
others, have greater natural aptitude, are 
less fearful, etc., but they don’t become 
lifeguards overnight. There isn’t any great 
swimmer who wasn't a novice at one time 
in his life. 

The most popular of all swimming 
strokes is undoubtedly the American crawl 
stroke. The American crawl is usually 
“taken apart” and taught to beginners bit 
by bit; then reconstructed by the instruc- 
tor, first the float, next the flutter kick, then 
the arm stroke and breathing. Step by 
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step the pupil is taken through the learning 
process, each skill being mastered before 
the next one is attempted. 

The crawl’s adaption to both speed and 
distance makes it imperative that properly 
timed mouth breathing be learned from the 
start. Coordinated retraction of the arms 
and intake of air through the mouth as the 
head is turned sideward in the water, is 
practiced repeatedly until mastered. If 
you must use your nose at all in breathing 
while in the water, learn to exhale while in 
contact with the water. An inadequate sup- 
ply of oxygen caused by faulty breathing 
is also one of the chief causes of fatigue. 

For those who have had or still suffer 
from a sinus infection or ear involvement, 
swimming the breast stroke is safest. In 
this of course, we keep the head completely 
out of the water. By carefully avoiding 
nasal breathing in water, the sinuses will 
remain free from reinfection. 


Children Learn Easily 
After the child has made the physical and 


mental adjustment to the water, the second 
phase of learning is concerned primarily 
with buoyance, body position, balance and 
relaxation. It is surprising how quickly 
children from eight to twelve will learn to 
swim by this method, with a competent in- 
structor. 

We had an example of this last summer 
at camp, with a little nine year old deaf 
girl, a camper for two weeks, who had a 
short lesson period twice a day. Quoting 
from her mother’s letter: 


Last summer after returning from camp, Vir- 
ginia gave her father quite a scare. We knew she 
had had swimming of course, and she said she 
knew how to swim, but we didn’t think it really 
possible. The first time Mr. P. took her to the 
beach, he left her playing in the sand as usual 
while he swam out to the raft to dive (about 
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three-fourths of a block out). When he reached 
the raft, he looked back and waved to her. She 
waved to him and then proceeded to swim out to 
the raft after him. He jumped in and started 
towards her and when he reached her she was 
swimming in water about eight feet deep. She 
saw nothing to get excited about. He put his arm 
under her and swam back, tired out. To say the 
least we were very much surprised at how well 
she could swim. Almost every time we take her 
to the beach, one or more people will ask where 
she learned to swim. 


Children with proper training may learn 
Life Saving readily and qualify as Junior 
or even Senior Life Savers. It may be that 
this training can be secured in the regular 
Physical Education School Program. | 
know many hard of hearing and deaf chil- 
dren who have done excellent work in 
swimming and who proudly wear their 
Junior Life Saving emblem. 

Swimming is a fine physical art in which 
rhythm plays an important part. The com- 
bined movements form a rhythmic process 
which is of utmost importance not only in 
swimming but in all sports. 

In summary, first of all, don’t go swim- 
ming if your doctor advises against it. 
Those who have sinus or ear troubles that 
are no longer acute should go swimming 
only if they follow the precautionary mea- 
sures of blocking their nasal or ear open- 
ings. It is important to breathe correctly 
during swimming, and this may be readily 
learned by proper instruction and practice. 
Mouth breathing is preferred for the be- 
ginner. Only the more advanced or expert 
swimmer who can properly time his con- 
tact with the surface of the water should ex- 
hale through the nose. Under no circum- 
stances should water be permitted to enter 
the nose or ear. Do little or no diving. 
Obey these rules and you may feel reason- 
ably secure in your enjoyment of this 
healthful sport. 





There are in these times of worry and failure and despair, great beginnings that are 
not heralded in newspapers or over the radio; beginnings that could not be identified 


with certainty; but be sure they are there, pointing the way to a brighter dawn. 


Chris- 


tianity itself was born in such a time as this—and may be even now entering a new birth. 


—JOY ELMER MORGAN in The Journal of the National Education Association. 
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First International Congress 
On Special Education 


Report of the First International Congress 
for the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, July 24-26, 1939 — Geneva. Pub- 
lished by the International Association for 
the Education of Exceptional Children. 
A. G. Gebr. Leemann & Co., Zurich. 380 
pp. Price, Swiss frances, 16. 

The recently published report of the First 
International Congress for the Education of 
Exceptional Children represents a_note- 
worthy achievement completed against 
heavy obstacles. More than 350 representa- 
tives of organizations for special education 
came from 32 countries and four continents 
“in order to do justice to the international 
significance of a young science which 
nevertheless has been practiced for many 
centuries — i.e., Therapeutic Pedagogy.” 
It was in 1937 that representatives of sev- 
eral countries met in Budapest and found- 
ed the International Association for the 
Education of Exceptional Children, electing 
Professor H. Hanselmann of Zurich as 
president. The papers read at their first 
meeting show how much was accomplished 
in two years in the way of organization 
and mutual understanding and in spite of 
depressing world conditions. The delegates 
came from such widely separated countries 
as Sweden, Yugoslavia, Germany, Denmark, 
Brazil, and the United States, and the pro- 
ceedings are in three languages — English, 
French and German. The majority of the 
papers deal with the crippled and the men- 
tally defective, and it seems rather unfor- 
tunate that these two classes of handicapped 
children are the only ones dealt with by 
representatives from the United States. 
Miss Grace F. Lee’s paper on “The Physi- 


cally Handicapped 3 

Child in New York 

City” mentions 

only the crippled 

child. Miss Irene 

Seipt, of Lang- 

horne, . Pa., con- 

fines her discus- 

sion to the retard- 

ed child. Professor 

Johannes Hepp, of 

Zurich, discussed 

“Stand der Taubstummen,—Schwerhorigen 
—und Sprachgebrechlichenbildung in der 
Schweiz” (Organizations for the Deaf, the 
Hard of Hearing, and the Speech Defective 
in Switzerland). Director Desider Kanizsai 
of Budapest read a paper on “Versuche an 
Hunden mit zerstortem Cortischen Organ 
und Horreaktion tauber Personen” (Experi- 
ments on Dogs Whose Organs of Corti 
Have Been Destroyed, and the Hearing Re- 
actions of Deaf Persons). These were ap- 
parently the only papers dealing with deaf- 
ness which were read during the meeting. 
Miss Seipt’s paper, however, could be read 
with interest by anyone dealing with any 
phase of special education. Particularly ap- 
plicable to the deaf child are her remarks 
on character building: “Marietta Johnson 
says in ‘Youth in a World of Men’ it is 
easier to follow a person than a principle. 
This undoubtedly is the situation for the 
retarded child. The abstractions involved 
in understanding a principle, and the rea- 
soning necessary to apply it, are beyond 
most of these handicapped individuals. A 
person is the model upon which the child 
models his behaior. In our school we are 
always vividly aware of the fact that it is 
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not only the training of our teachers which 
is important, but the strength of their per- 
sonalities and their capacity for acting as 
an example and an inspiration for the chil- 
dren under their care. Kindness and con- 
sideration cannot be taught but are rather 
caught from the group in which the child 
lives, from the social climate around him. 
Before we can teach him regard for others, 
we have to build up his own self-regard. 
. .. Training for social efficiency, whether 
in the field of locomotion, communication, 
self-help, self-direction, occupation or so- 
cialization, should be the concern of home 
and school alike. We can alter the excep- 
tional child’s program so that it brings him 
progressive independence within the limits 
of his intellectual ability, but it requires 
imagination to adapt methods and situa- 
tions for him. Parents sometimes feel that 
responsibility is being taken from them 
when the school concerns itself with the 
child’s social maturity. Actually, both par- 
ents and school should welcome help from 
every source, for the exceptional child, 
more than any other, cannot be allowed 
just to grow up, but must be cultivated.” 





Improving Speech 


A Drill Manual for Improving Speech, by 
William Norwood Brigance and Florence 
M. Henderson. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, New York. 246 pp. Illustrated. 
Indexed. Price, $2.00. 


This book has a most unusual back- 
ground. It has resulted from practical ex- 
perience in overcoming the speech difficul- 
ties of students at the University of Hawaii. 
“Most of the students were of Oriental an- 
cestry, and the sound structure of their na- 
tive languages conflicts so fundamentally 
with that of English that one person can 
master both only with great difficulty.” 

The authors were aided by a colleague’s 
extensive and painstaking study of elemen- 
tary English sounds as produced by 500 
public school students (100 each of Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Filipino, Portuguese and 
Hawaiians) ; by other phonetic researches; 
and by the advice of three authorities in 
Oriental phonetics. “We worked,” says 
the Foreword, “under conditions especially 
happy for developing and testing techniques 
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in improving speech, not merely among one 
particular type of foreign born, but among 
native born Americans everywhere.” 

The following quotation will be of espe- 
cial interest to teachers of the deaf: 
“Among other procedures, we experimented 
by starting with drills on consonant sounds, 
then later by starting with drills on vowel 
sounds. Neither procedure was satisfac- 
tory, for both methods were atomistic, ig- 
noring the fact that speech cannot exist 
without both being closely blended. In the 
end we gained the best results by starting 
with drills on rhythm; for here we had 
speech not in isolated fragments. but all 
put together in running order. It brought 
us at once to the fact that speech is a dy- 
namic process, and hence, that movement 
(a) into and (b) away from the positions 
of both consonants and vowels is of more 
importance than is the actual static posi- 
tion of isolated ‘pure’ speech sounds.” 

As indicated by the foregoing para- 
graphs, the book is an unusually helpful 
one. Its order of teaching sounds, its dia- 
grams, its drill material, its reading exer- 
cises, and its analytical discussion are all 
among the best we have seen. 





A Way to Better Speech 


This Way to Better Speech, by Louise Abney 
and Dorothy Miniace. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
First edition, 92 pp., 60c. Teacher's 
Manual, 25 pp., 20c. 


This book, say the authors, “is pur- 
posely ungraded, because speech education 
is essentially the same whether it is begun 
with very young children or with adults.” 

Perhaps this is why the little volume, in- 
tended for use by young children with nor- 
mal hearing, is attractive also to adults and 
well adapted for speech work with the ado- 
lescent deaf. Its “Guides to Better Speech” 
are interesting, its tongue, lip, and jaw 
exercises helpful, and its classifications of 
“sounds and sound cousins” effective. 

“Sound cousins are made alike, but they 
have different voices. One has a deep 
voice. One whispers . . . . Sounds that 
whisper like P are called breath sounds. 
Sounds with deep voices like B are called 
voiced sounds ....F and V are cousins 
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.... Look for other cousins along the way 
to Better Speech.” 

There are nice little rhymes, stories, and 
games, good drill material, and some par- 
ticularly useful suggestions for correlating 
speech work and other subjects. (Be sure 
to get both the book and the manual.) 

The reviewer was sorry to find one 
phonetic slip—we are told that final er is 
“made like the R sound.” This is par- 
ticularly surprising since the tongue posi- 
tions for the two are correctly described. 

The reviewer went to school with a girl 
who made her initial r’s as a middle-West- 
erner does his final er’s. It gave her a la- 
mentable speech defect, which everybody 
noticed but nobody knew how to correct, 
and she probably has it yet. Please, 
Misses Abney and Miniace, change that 
unfortunate sentence in your next edition! 





A Good Vacation Book 


The Gaspé Coast in Focus, by Doris Mont- 
gomery, with Photographs by Mary Van 
Nest, New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Ine. 
88 pp. of text. 56 full page half tones. 
Price, $3.00. 

The Lexington Newsette, the little paper 
published by the pupils of the Lexington 
School for the Deaf, carried in its May is- 
sue a full page spread, “Photos of Teacher 
to be Published.” And on the cover is the 
headline, “Teacher Becomes Author.” The 
teacher is Miss Mary Van Nest, of the Lex- 
ington School. The book for which she 
provided the charming illustrations was 
published June 17. The photographs show 
many aspects of nature and of human ac- 
tivity in the Gaspé Peninsula—the sea, the 
clouds, the fishing boats, the hills, the ox- 
carts, the dog-carts, the rock ledges, the 
birds, the people. Especially the people. 
Miss Van Nest has caught the spirit of the 
Gaspé Coast and its inhabitants, and with 
genuine skill has transferred them to paper. 
Dutton and Company have made lovely 
sepia prints of the photographs, and Doris 
Montgomery has written simple, sincere 
prose to accompany them. Miss Mont- 
gomery is a lawyer associated with the 
National Life Insurance Company in Mont- 
pelier, Vermont. Miss Van Nest is largely 
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self-taught as a photographer, but has at- 
tained professional status through the ex- 
cellence of her product. She has made 
many travel photographs both in this coun- 
try and abroad, and has sold some of them 
to international newspapers. If the pictures 
in this book are any indication, she should 
not have difficulty in finding other markets. 





By Laura Davies Holt 


Sons of His Love, by Laura Davies Holt. 
Printed by the Bowman Printing Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas. Price, 25 cents. 
Brochure, 80 pp. 


Friends of Mrs. Laura Davies Holt, who 
have long been familiar with her work in 
the Votta Review, to which she was a 
regular contributor for many years, will be 
interested to know that she has recently 
issued a booklet of religious meditations, 
most of them enlarged reprints of articles 
that appeared monthly during several years 
in the Full Gospel Advocate. In her intro- 
duction, Mrs. Holt remarks that “the em- 
phasis of Christian teachers has been placed 
too strongly on the negative side of the 
Christian life,” and she offers these papers 
as dealing constructively with “some of 
the trials and triumphs along the way.” 
Mrs. Holt lives in Houston, Texas. 





History of Printing in Pantomime 

At the graduation exercises of the Wash- 
ington School for the Deaf, Vancouver, 
May 29, a pantomime, “Milestones in 
Typography,” was presented. The deaf 
pupils celebrated the 500th anniversary of 
the invention of printing from movable 
type in a series of tableaux and action 
scenes showing the picture writing of the 
cave men, the cuneiform writing of the 
Babylonians, the hieroglyphics of the Egyp- 
tians, the invention of the alphabet by the 
Phoenicians, the manuscript writing of the 
middle ages, the “Coster Legend” (the story 
of Laurens Coster who first used movable 
wooden type in Holland) and finally Guten- 
berg and his metal type. The last scene 
was a reproduction of Eugene Hillemach- 
er’s painting, “Gutenberg and Fust with 
the First Printed Proof.” The presentation 
ended with the “March of the Types,” a 


dance given by eight of the younger girls. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings”— 


A Valuable Directory 


The Temporary State Commission to 
Study Facilities for Hard of Hearing and 
Deaf Persons, created by an act of the New 
York Legislature of 1937, has just issued 
a directory of Facilities for the Hard of 
Hearing and the Deaf in the State of New 
York. The information given includes the 
educational, medical, vocational, religious 
and other social services for the acousti- 
cally handicapped individual within the 
State of New York, and there is a list of 
all organizations and institutions in the 
state which are concerned in any way with 
the welfare of the hard of hearing and the 
deaf. The Commission has done a work- 
manlike and capable job, and the book is 
extremely useful. If there could be one 
like it for the whole United States, com- 
parable to the volume, “All About the 
Deaf,” issued every five years by the Na- 
tional Institute for the Deaf of England, it 
would be a great help to all persons inter- 
ested in this field. It is to be hoped that 
other states will follow New York in pub- 
lishing similar data on local activities. 

The booklet of 75 pages necessarily pre- 
sents the information in skeleton form, but 
names and addresses of individuals in 
charge of organization offices are given, and 
the material is divided and subdivided un- 
der appropriate headings, and all of it is 
indexed. It is rather surprising that the 
VotTta REvIEw is listed only as “a maga- 
zine for educators of the deaf and parents 
of deaf children,” and, considering the im- 
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mense volume of material of interest solely 
to the hard of hearing which the magazine 
has published in the thirty years of its 
life, that it was not included under the 
heading “Publications for the Hard of 
Hearing.” 





“Deaf Day” at the Fair 

The Fanwood Journal and the New York 
Journal of the Deaf have both given in- 
teresting accounts of the ceremonies staged 
by the National Association of the Deaf at 
the New York World’s Fair, May 29th. 
With Miss Helen Menken and Mr. Bert 
Lytell as Mistress and Master of Cere- 
monies, and with the New York School, the 
Lexington School, and St. Joseph’s School 
participating, a fine program was given be- 
fore more than a thousand spectators. 
Miss Menken, whose parents are deaf, in- 
troduced the speakers, and addressed the 
audience orally and by signs. Pupils from 
the three schools for the deaf gave graphic 
representations of their work, both acad- 
emic and vocational. The program, keyed 
by the buoyant personalities of a famous 
actor and actress, was a lively one. The 
Fanwood Journal for June gives a résumé, 
with photographs of the participants. 





Oralism and Auralism 
The recent issue of Oralism and Auralism 
is devoted to the transactions of the Twenty- 
second Annual Meeting of the Society of 
Progressive Oral Advocates (now the Na- 
tional Forum on Deafness and Speech Pa- 
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thology) which met in St. Louis, February 
17-19, 1939. Many interesting papers read 
at the meeting are reproduced in full. Among 
them are “Curriculum Revision at the Vir- 
ginia School,” by Mr. Forest E. Finney, 
which was followed by an open discussion 
on curricula; a paper on “Social Education 
for the Deaf,” by Sister M. Maura; one on 
“Lip Reading for Children,” by Elizabeth 
Helm Nitchie; “The Natural Language 
Class,” presented by Mary C. New for Mrs. 
Hilda J. Liff; “Diagnostic Procedure for 
Incoming Pupils in the Corrective Speech 
Clinic,” by Mildred A. McGinnis; “Visual 
Aids,” by Susan Christian; “The Effect of 
the Daily Item on Language,” by Lula May 
Bruce; a discussion of “Residual Hearing 
and the Acoustic Method,” by Dr. C. C. 
Bunch, followed by an open discussion in 
which Dr. Goldstein and others expressed 
opinions on the subject of nomenclature as 
applied to degrees of hearing loss; “Test- 
ing for Speech Intelligibility,” by R. M. 
Stelle; ““Auricular Training Methods,” by 
Marline H. Parrish; “Language Develop- 
ment,” by Allie Arnold; “Reading Readi- 
ness,” by Mary Blair. 





Edith Fitzgerald 
The many friends of Miss Edith Fitz- 


gerald, and all those familiar with her 
work as a teacher and as an originator of 
methods of language teaching, will be 
shocked to learn of her sudden death 
Wednesday, June 26, in Oak Park, Illinois. 
She had been ill for some weeks, and had to 
cancel her summer engagements, but none 
of her acquaintances realized that the end 
was so near. She had planned to attend 
the Association’s Summer Meeting at Provi- 
dence, and afterwards to leave for Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, where she was to give a sum- 
mer course, but an abrupt change for the 
worse in her condition rendered this im- 
possible. 

In recent years, her teaching had been 
confined to special courses at summer 
schools and lecture courses in schools for 
the deaf, where she was always in demand 
to expound her system of language teach- 
ing; but she was an active teacher of the 
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deaf for over thirty years, and she made 
a noteworthy contribution to this field. 
When she lectured at the Illinois School 
during the school year 1931-32, the /llinois 
Advance remarked that it was a unique oc- 
casion, for it saw the return of a former 
student as a recognized leader in the field 
of education of the deaf. 

Miss Fitzgerald lost her hearing in early 
childhood before speech habits were well 
established, but through her mother’s ef- 
forts, she was enabled to retain such speech 
as she had learned, and to develop a vo- 
cabulary, and she went through grammar 
grades with normally hearing children. 
Later she attended the Illinois School for 
the Deaf, and then entered Gallaudet Col- 
lege, graduating in 1906. She went imme- 
diately to the Wisconsin School for the 
Deaf, where she taught in the manual de- 
partment seventeen years. 

Her success in imparting language to 
backward deaf children was so marked 
that she was asked to lecture on the sub- 
ject of language teaching, and began to 
formulate her system of “Straight Lan- 
guage,” which was first published in 1926, 
and has since gone through three editions. 
Her conviction that the deaf child, whether 
taught orally or manually, could and should 
acquire good English, found its expression 
in this volume, the motif of which might be 
summed up in her own statement: 


Mothers of the deaf, teachers, superintendents, 
supervisors, matrons and all who have a part in 
the child’s life should strive to keep their ears 
so attuned to the language of hearing people 
that they can instantly detect anything unnatural 
in that of the deaf child, and not for a moment 
should they tolerate an unnatural word or ex- 
pression. 


After leaving the Wisconsin School, Miss 
Fitzgerald taught for a time in the state 
schools of Louisiana and Arkansas. In 1924 
she went to the Virginia School, where she 
remained ten years, becoming in turn head 
teacher, assistant principal, assistant super- 
vising principal, and associate principal. 
Later, she was supervisor of language work 
in the Georgia School and the Texas School. 
She gave courses at several Association 
Summer Schools, and conducted summer 
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It’s fun to chat on the telephone. Many people with 
impaired hearing find a new world of pleasure... and 
convenience ... through the Bell Telephone Amplifier. 
This small, compact attachment fits any telephone and 
can be switched on and off at will. Asmall knob instantly 
adjusts it to the desired intensity of sound. 

Write your local Bell Telephone Company. 
They will be glad to arrange a demonstra- 
tion—without obligation. 








For a better understanding of the deaf, the 
hard of hearing; to learn the solution to 
problems brought about by deafness, 
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y 
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Price $2.00 
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Help yourself to hearing happiness. 
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No disturbing distortion or noise. 
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306-08 Beverly Road, Pittsburgh (16) Pa. 
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classes at Michigan State Normal College, 
In the fall of 1939, she collaborated with 
Marie Kennard, of the Georgia School, in 
the preparation of two booklets, “Sugges- 
tions for Mental Development” and 
“Straight Language Discusses Arithmetic.” 
She was making active plans for other 
books until almost the week of her death. 
One of her last acts was to dictate a let- 
ter to the mothers of deaf children who 
gathered at the Association meeting in 
Providence. She had been asked to give 
a demonstration for parents, and when she 
found she could not do so, she wrote: 


Hail to you mothers in triumph advancing, 
Each for the deaf child, with normality in view! 

To most of you, E-d-i-t-h F-i-t-z-g-e-r-a-l-d_ spells 
language. To others the name spells speech and 
speech reading. Very few are aware that it also 
stands for more rhythm, music and singing for 
the deaf child. It does, and this is a definite 
plea to that end. 

I have just been ill for weeks, and, day in 
and day out, have had to lie in a darkened room, 
unable to use my eyes. There will be an article 
as soon as I can write it, telling something of 
what singing with the inner voice has meant to 
me these days. 

Once more, my plea to the mothers assembled 
here today is for more rhythm, more singing, 
more music for the deaf child. 

EpitH FirzceraAcp. 


This letter was received in Providence 
June 20. Miss Fitzgerald died six days 
later. 


H. M. 


Dedication of the Rackham School 


On Thursday and Friday, June 27 and 
28, occurred the dedication of the Horace 
K. Rackham School of Special Education 
at Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti. The school was open to visitors 
Thursday morning, and in the afternoon a 
dedication program was given, with ad- 
dresses by President John M. Munson of 
Michigan State Normal College; Dr. Clar- 
ence Yoakum, Dean of Graduate School, 
University of Michigan; Mr. Bryson D. 
Horton, Chairman of the Rackham Fund; 
the Hon. Wynand Wichers, President of the 
Michigan Board of Education; and Dr. 
Charles Scott Berry, Ohio State University. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual __ 
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Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
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Series III. Myths. $10.00 
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Teaching the Deaf in England 
(Continued from page 456) 


livered little bottles of milk to each clas 
one for each child. Straws we 
kept in the cupboard (classrooms never 
had closets, nor did I see one in any pr 
vate house in England!) and the milk 
was eagerly consumed. : 


room, 


Talking movies (or “pictures” as they 
are known there) were shown three times 
a week in the cinema. There were alway 
a Gaumont-British newsreel, a cartoon, n 
a more serious series of Nature films called) 
“Secrets of Life,” as well as some very im 
teresting General Post Office films. 
year, they tell me, they are having pic 
five times a week and are having many) 
American ones. 


(To be continued ) 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 466) 
Teaching Politeness 


Our latest little triumph i is an accep 
substitute for “Thank you.” It has long 
disconcerted me to have Elizabeth take the 
occasional cookies or treats offered by 
friends or strangers without the slightest 
acknowledgment. Now we have taught h 
to give a gracious little inclination of t 
head and a smile. It is so naturally don fe 
that a stranger hardly notices that she has 
not actually said “Thank you,” and i 
saved the embarrassment of discovering 
that she cannot speak. 

At the end of this month I plan to take 
Elizabeth to Vancouver for a week or 0's 
lessons from a professional teacher. The |~carry 
lessons will be more for me than Elizabeth, ‘learly 
and I hope will be very beneficial. I am hivanced 
hoping also to get an opinion as to the 
degree of Elizabeth’s hearing loss. 

I have enjoyed reading all the letters 
and material in this folio and found a num- 
ber of helpful ideas. 

Mrs. D. H. LeP., New Brunswick. 
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-carry on group conversations. Hear 
‘learly with this hearing aid based on 
am bdvanced design technique learned in 58 


tars of making Bell telephones. 


After an audiometric test, your dealer 
ill recommend the Audiphone best suited 
0 your needs—with air or bone conduc- 


lon receiver. Service in all principal cities. 
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Wearable Vacuum Tube 
Hearing Aid 


Reach out into the world of sound with 

this modern instrument, a development 

of Trimm, pioneers in the application of 
vacuum tubes to hearing aids. 











THE TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE DIST. 
1770 W. Berteau Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Will you kindly send complete details on 
the Trimm POLYPHONIC? 
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Maximum power without distortion. 
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Easily worn and low in price. 
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tion. 
COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 
Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th St., New York City 
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The Association’s Summer Meeti 
ng 


(Continued from page 459) 


Bell Telephone Laboratories, who outlined 
some of the researches in speech and hear. 
ing carried on at the laboratories. He 
showed motion pictures of the organs of 
hearing and of speech, and of the vibra. 
tions of the vocal cords. Especially note- 
worthy was the difference shown between 
the cords of a trained voice and an un- 
trained one, and the effect of helium gas 
on the voice. 


The Deaf Blind 


The last session of the meeting was held 
Friday afternoon, and the last item on the 
program was the talk by Miss Inis Hall of 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind, who 
demonstrated work with Leonard Dowdy 
and Carmela Otero. When Miss Hall made 
her ringing plea for wider interest in the 
edueation of the deaf-blind, every one in 
the audience was thrilled, and when she 
showed what Leonard Dowdy can do with- 
out either sight or hearing, teachers who 
have to cope only with the one handicap 
were filled with a new conviction as to what 
may be accomplished. 

The meeting ended on this high note of 
resolve. With all the hurly burly of good- 
byes and thank-yous, every individual there 
had a feeling of accomplishment and of 
promise. 

To quote a recent issue of School Life, 
“A conference on education succeeds only 
as those who attend it stop to think and to 
forward their thinking. This is a profit for 
investment. Unless this gain is invested in 
the daily purpose of its owner, there is no 
growth.” 

I doubt. whether a single person who at: 
tended thee Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting 
came away without some profit for invest: 
ment, some determination to lift the daily 
purpose and to encourage growth, not only 
his own, but that of the profession in which 
he labors. 





In all science, error precedes the truth; and 
it is better that it should go first than last. 
—Horace Walpole. 
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New Maico Hearing Aid Developments 


BELIEVING that a hearing device can be as 
beautiful to the eye as it is useful, a new 
model Maico aid, styled by a skilled New 
York designer, has recently been released. 
Astonishingly small for a complete radio- 
type, midget vacuum-tube instrument, it has 
smooth, slender lines and a contour which 
makes it fit unobtrusively against the body. 
Extremely thin, it is molded in ebony plastic 
with inlay work in contrasting silver-toned 
monel or gold, which may bear a personal 
monogram, giving the effect of a distinctive 
piece of jewelry or fine cigarette case. 


New Circuit Discoveries 


Important circuit discoveries in hearing 
aids by Minneapolis engineers of the Maico 
Company have been incorporated in the new 
model. A unique arrangement of small, pre- 
cision set-secrews enables an ear specialist or 
technician to tune and adjust the instrument 
with extreme accuracy. 

The new, Maico aid also differs from earlier 
devices in that, although it is sensitive enough 
for a whisper, sudden loud noises at close 
range do not affect the wearer. 


Famous Test Instruments 

A large percentage of the precision test in- 
struments used in this country have been pro- 
vided by the Maico Co. The famous Maico 
audiometer hearing-test instrument is being 
used by the major American airlines, by the 
United States government, and well-known 
colleges and elinies. 

Information and knowledge gained in this 
field have made it possible for the Maico Co. 
to develop and apply new electronic circuits 
to the problem of deafness. 


High Rating by A.M.A. 

The American Medical Association accept- 
ed the previous Maico model with the re- 
markably high-test rating of 96% to 100% 
intelligibility and articulation for all speech 
sounds. Because of the new, precision set- 
screw adjustments, which make it possible to 
tone-prescribe each instrument in accordance 
with the physician’s audiometric record, this 
new model is believed to be even closer to a 
perfect intelligibility score. The Maico Co., 
Ine., is located at 83 South Ninth Street, 
Minneapolis, with representatives 
throughout the United States. 


special 








“MIDGET” ELECTRO-EAR 








» AND BATTERY 






COMPARED 
WITH HAND 


One of the smallest compact mod- 
els. Handy and convenient. Runs 
on three penlight batteries placed 


inside. Price $29.50. 
Write for particulars TODAY. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO. 
10 EAST 43rd ST. (A2), NEW YORK 











VACOLITE 


wearable vacuum tube hearing 
aid, Model B, provides unexcelled 
hearing because it has— 
Continuously variable  fre- 
quency selective amplifica- 
tion. 
Quiet, undistorted, vacuum 
tube amplification. 
Low battery drain. 
Amplification continuously 
variable, smoothly and quiet- 
ly, from zero to maximum 


available. 
Write for Bulletin No. 3961 


Vacolite Company 


3003 N. Henderson Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 
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Causes of Deafness 
(Continued from page 471) 
Otosclerosis 


This is a condition in which the type of 
deafness resembles the catarrhal or middle 
ear cases. However, its discussion is not ip- 
cluded with that of the middle ear because 


August, 





it represents a distinct disease entity. In 
otosclerosis the pathology consists of a 
gradual deposition of bone around the at- 
tachment of the footplate of the stapes 
(stirrup) to the oval window of the in- 
ternal ear. When this bony formation com- 
pletely fixes the footplate of the stapes, the 
sound waves have been as efficiently barred 
from reaching the internal ear as if a door 
had been shut in their path. Only by means 
of bone conduction can the otosclerotic pa- 
tient hear well. We know very little about 
what causes otosclerosis; yet it is one of 
the most important causes of severe pro- 
gressive deafness, and one which unfortu- 
nately has heretofore defied all forms of 
treatment. The disease becomes manifest 
as a rule in young adult life, and becomes 
gradually worse over a period of many 
years. At first there is no damage to the 
internal ear; later on, however. and we do 
not know why this happens, a gradual de- 
generation of the internal ear takes place. 
so that the patient finds difficulty in hearing 
even by bone conduction. Although oto- 
sclerosis is not 100% hereditary, there is on 
the other hand quite a strong tendency for 
it to occur in succeeding generations. Not 
infrequently we find families in which two 
or three brothers and sisters have it. 


Occupational Deafness 


Individuals working in the presence of 
noises of marked intensity usually develop 
a certain amount of nerve deafness. As 
stated before, the delicate structure of the 
internal ear cannot for very long withstand 
the effect of loud noises without some 
atrophy of the nerve endings resulting. Ma- 
chinists, boiler-makers, riveters, etc., até 
subjected to these powerful noises and most 
of them develop a considerable deafness. 

(Continued on page 492) 
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“if Central Institute for the Deaf 


d 
ot NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 





neans 
ic pa- FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
age Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


pro. New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
fortu-@ and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 


as off experienced supervisors. 

_ ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 

ada C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
mer supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 

wt ri Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 

ve ao 

il de- CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


lace, } A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
aring # in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 


- oto: the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 
os LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
y for 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 


| A for advanced pupils. 
. CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
e of 
ae TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


As This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 
€ the with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 
constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 





stand from Washington University. 

some 

Ma- For further information address 

are 

a Dr. Max A. Gotpstein, Director Miss Juuia M. Connery, Principal 


* 5 818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





CASE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Hotel Green, Pasadena 


Private Lessons Teacher Training 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Director 


Miss Helen Scriver Mrs. Lucelia Moore 





School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





St. Louis 


Summer Courses in Lip Reading 


PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION FOR 
HARD OF HEARING AND DEAF ADULTS 
AND CHILDREN 

Teacher Training Courses Practice Classes 
Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, The Parkedge Apartments 


4907 West Pine Boulevard 





COME TO NEW YORK 


July 6 - August 16 
SEE THE WORLD’S FAIR 
BRUSH UP ON YOUR LIP READING 
TAKE LESSONS IN VOICE IMPROVEMENT 
Beginners and Advanced Lessons 
Conversation and Class Practice 


Teacher Training Courses 
Voice and Speech Improvement 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
INC. 
342 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Write for Details. 








JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 


The Women’s University Club 


Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lectures 
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Causes of Deafness 
(Continued from page 490) Teacher 
Congenital Deafness The Ke 










This is a condition of deafness singb.cue of | 
birth, which results in mutism unless speed he Kent 
is acquired through special instruction by}. the 1 
trained teachers. It is due to an improper »ducators 
ly developed hearing apparatus. The hel. 
reditary tendency of congenital deafness jg. 
very marked and the only prevention ; 
through the education of congenitally deaf: he p: 
adults with regard to the possibility 9 joint con 
transmitting their disease to their offspring} ste. T| 
Children who become totally deaf befor) jo49. 
the age of speech learning, following such}, 
illnesses as meningitis, will grow to be deaf- 
mutes unless speech instruction is given 
them; their condition, however, is not apt 
to be transmitted to their offspring, as itis 
acquired and not congenital. 
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Canadian Society Incorporated 

March 11, 1940, a charter was granted 
to the National Society of the Deaf and the 
Hard of Hearing of Canada, which was in- 
corporated under the laws of Canada for 
the purposes of encouraging and extend: 
ing “a central control and organization to 
assist, utilize and co-ordinate the various 
public or private agencies, institutions and 
associations for the deaf and the hard of 
hearing . . . which shall be deemed ad. 
vantageous in carrying on _ operations 
throughout Canada for the welfare of the P; 
deaf and the hard of hearing.” The head 
office of the corporation will be located in 
Toronto. The first directors of the or 
ganization are Helen McMurrich, Christine 
Moss, Minnie Faircloth, Edward Corbet, 
Gladys Turner, Lorne Pierce, Stanley Heb- ae 
er, Franklin Kemp, David Peikoff, Aler- aa a 
ander McGowan, Lewis Wood, Leo Me i u... 
Closkey, John Shilton, Harold Amoss and 


The re 
ciety for 
good res 


spite of 


. | one-thi 
William Morrison. The officers are: Pres: oi 
dent, L. M. Wood; Treasurer, A. B. Stot bearing ¢ 


art; Secretary, A. W. Burt, all of Toronto. een 
The office staff will consist of a General dividuals 
Secretary, not yet appointed; a Placemetl ing. The 
Officer, E. B. Lally; and an assistant to the Salberge 
Secretary, Miss Jean A. Howard. The o Chairmay 
fices of the society are located at 2 Blow Max Sch 


Street, Toronto. Braun. 
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Teacher Retirement Law in Kentucky 


The Kentucky Standard announced in its 
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issue of March 7 the passage of a bill by 
he Kentucky State legislature providing 
or the retirement of teachers and other 
educators who have been engaged in public 
chool work in the state for thirty years 


Mind have reached the age of sixty-five or 


Pensions of from $100 to $1,000 
vill be paid through a fund created by the 
joint contributions of the teachers and the 
date. The first pensions will be paid July 
|, 1942. The state and the 18,000 persons 
sovered must contribute equally to the pen- 
ion fund. The state also is to contribute 
‘emporarily,” after July 1, 1942, “an 
amount equal to 2 per cent of the salaries of 
ill present teachers to pension those retiring 
it the outset because of thirty years’ serv- 
ice.” 

After July 1, 1942, all teachers over 70 
will be retired automatically. Each annual 
yension will be computed on age, length 
of service and average pay for the five 
years preceding retirement. Teachers in 
secial schools and in vocational institu- 
tions are included in the measure. Not a 
single vote was cast against it in either 
House or Senate. 


Palestine Society for the 
Hard of Hearing 


The report for 1939 of the Palestine So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing shows that 
good results have been accomplished in 
spite of war and internal disturbances. 
During the year, the Society published the 
first book in Hebrew or. the Education of 
the Hard of Hearing Child; contributed 
me-third of its membership fees to the 
Jerusalem School for the Deaf; made 100 
hearing tests in Hebrew, Yiddish, English, 
German and Arabic; and advised many in- 
dividuals as to hearing aids and lip read- 
ing. The officers are: President, Dr. M. 
Salberger; Treasurer, Mr. Ernat Kahn; 
Chairman of Executive Committee, Mrs. 
Max Schloessinger; Secretary, Mrs. Steffi 
Braun. 
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Logical System of Language-Teaching 


and 


An Analysis of the English Language 
BY MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
THIS is the book for which you have been wait- 
ing. It takes the drudgery and uncertainty out 
of language work and makes language a vital, 
living, understandable part of the pupil’s educa- 
tional life. 

TWO BOOKS IN ONE 
Price, $6.00 Postpaid 

Discounts: 5-9 copies, 20 Per Cent 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3 Per Cent 


M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236 


Berkeley California 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Ht, III and IV 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


GERTRUDE W. CROKER 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 











KINZIE BOOKS 

“Books I, II, III, and IV of the Kinzie Method 
constitute the most comprehensive system available for 
the teaching of Lip-Reading from the period of early 
childhood to adulthood. 

“The abundance of well chosen and well-arranged 
materials at the various levels of advancement will 
prove of great value not only to teachers in lip-read- 
ing classes in the public schools and in schools for 
the deaf, but also the regular classroom teacher or 
parents who may need to minister to the needs of a 


deafened child.”—J,. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., State 
Director of Special Education, Wilmington, Delaware. 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 

CI ©. ov ciscaicuccacsssacenmuaeveanene $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 

GIES BD ss caiceiccdsctahcenssacaaebaniatenins $2.75 
LIP READING FOR’ JUNIORS, 

GRADE III, a mine of wealth for 

the teacher of both juniors and 

adults. Includes large Practice 

Section of highest quality ma- 

I Fe sciioscncip acces Aen cnddenana aetna $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAF- 

ENED ADULT, Grade IV, with a 

Foreword by His Grace the Duke 

of Montrose, a published text of 

SU WIN sixccscartanuscaescconncaiecanacadens $4.00 

COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, II, and Ill (mimeographed)........ 7.50 

FR ae a enone $6.50 

lee lO 8 ae $10.50 


All Prices Postpaid 


Order from 


THE MISSES KINZIE, P. O. Box 952, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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445 S. Warren St., 
; Syracuse, N. Y. 
peech Reading : 

For Appointments 


Write or Phone 


ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
104 Rowland St. Phone: 5-8061 


yracuse 








Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





WANT ADS 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER of deaf adults and deaf 
children desires position. Minister’s wife with A.B. 
from Mt. Holyoke, graduate work at Yale, former as- 
sistant in Bible Dept., Univ. of Texas. Nitchie Method. 
Address Box L. T., the Volta Bureau. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ONE HARD OF HEAR. 
ING OR DEAF CHILD to go to school with hearing 
children and have one and a half hours’ private tutoring 
in speech daily with an experienced teacher of the deaf. 
Child must be under six years old and mentally alert. 
This is a day school in Port Washington, New York. 
Jean W. Leigh, 25 Ridge Drive, Great Neck, New York. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, postpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 





EXPERIENCED TEACHER of the deaf desires a posi- 
tion for 1940-41. Employed at present but wishes to 
make a change for the coming year. Address Box DLN, 
Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


HARTFORD 


Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


JACKSONVILLE 


111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


PITTSBURGH 


Suite 74, Methodist Bldg., 
524 Penn Ave. 


TOLEDO 


2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 


WASHINGTON 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


There are times in the lives of individuals 
and of nations when the realization of mortal 
peril, far from making men recoil in horror and 
defeat, strengthens and ennobles the soul, gives 
indomitability to will and to courage, and 
leads to victory through suffering and sacrifice, 

The stern realities of the crisis which is upon 
us call as never before for vision and for loyalty, 
They call for all the strength of hand, of mind and 
of spirit that we can muster. They call for 
self-reliance, for self-restraint, for self-imposed 
and fully accepted discipline. They call for the 
kind of national unity that can be achieved only 
by free men, invincible in their resolve that hu- 
man freedom must not perish. They call for un- 
selfish service today if they are to win through 
to a secure and bright tomorrow. 

—Cordell Hull, at Harvard University, June 20, 

1940. 

The greatest danger to government, either 
state or national, is when indifference of the 
people permits those holding elective or ap- 
pointive offices to function without the keen and 
ever alert participation of the people themselves. 

—Governor Harlan J]. Bushfield. 


Three Words of Strength 





There are three lessons I would write— 
Three words as with a burning pen 
In tracings of eternal light 
Upon the hearts of men. 


Have hope! Though clouds environ round, 
And gladness hides her head in scorn 

Put thou the shadow from thy brow 
No night but hath its morn. 


Have faith! Where’er thy bark is driven,— 
The calm’s disport, the tempest’ mirth,— 

Know this: God rules the hosts of heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 


Have love! Not love alone for one, 
But man, as man, thy brother call, 
And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 


Thus grave these lessons on thy soul. 
Hope, faith and love; and thou shalt find 
Strength when life’s surges rudest roll, 


Light when thou else were blind. 
—Schiller. 
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‘| chook her head. 








AMI: 


Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 


Good Old Days!—wWe hear a lot of talk, we 
rad a lot of things, about the frank and out- 
goken manner of our modern girls. They say 
yhat they think and what they mean, we are 
wld. The old fashioned girl was different. Yes? 
Well, this is from a book published in 1907. The 


‘| ung man is demanding of the girl, “Then, Ger- 


ddine, you can give me no hope at all?” She 
“None whatever,” she admitted. 
‘'m going to marry you.” 








Harder—How is your garden coming along? 

Hearing—Well, if those green things pushing 
through the ground are vegetables, it’s fine; but 
if they are weeds, it’s terrible. 

At the Receiving End.—The judge was ex- 
amining the witness. “You overheard the quar- 
rl between the defendant and his wife,” he 
aid. “What did he seem to be doing?” The 
witness hesitated not at all. “He seemed to 
be doing the listening, your honor,” he replied. 








Boy Wanted!—‘“There’s sure going to be 
trouble down at the grocery store,” said little 
Bobby on his return from school the other day. 
“Trouble?” asked his mother, “Why?” “Well,” 
explained Bobby, “they told me at school today 
that his wife has a little baby girl—and he’s 
hd a ‘BOY WANTED’ sign in his store win- 


dow for a week.” 





Misalliance!—The guide was showing a 
party of visitors through the Zoo and stopped 
before the kangaroo enclosure. “These,” he re- 
marked, “are natives of Australia.” An elderly 
woman in the party threw up her hands in con- 
ternation. “Oh, my goodness!” she cried. “And 
my niece just married one of them!” 








The Order of the Bath—First, the water is 
too cold; second, the towel is missing; third, 
you step on the soap; and, finally, the doorbell 
or telephone rings. 

Couldn’t Help It—George Washington was 
very small and very new to the life of the 
public school. “And so your name is George 
Washington?” said the teacher. “I suppose you 
tty to be as nearly like him as a little boy can?” 
“Lak who, ma’am?” George wanted to know. 
Why, like George Washington,” explained the 
teacher. “Ah kain’t help bein’ lak Jawge Wash- 
Ington,” responded the boy, stoutly, “’cose dat’s 
who ah is.” 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Beautiful pe hiliend «Real Home 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 


For Parents Who Wish to Teach 
Their Little Children at Home 


Objective: to awaken and develop the 
ability of the child to enter happily into 
all normal relationships of home and 
community. 


Both parent and child attend 
Intensive, Short-Term Classes. 


Training includes analysis and practice 
in production of speech sounds; methods 
of home teaching that give the child un- 
derstanding and use of language, and the 
ability to speak intelligibly; observation 
of the teaching of his own child by an 
experienced instructor; building a practi- 
cal, individualized program of home ac- 
tivity that will secure the desired results. 
Two or more families in the same locality can 


secure this training together at home by special 
arrangement. 


For further information address 
Parent-Child Training Institute 


Doris Irene Mirrielees, Director 
P. O. Box 775 WAYCROSS, GA. 
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The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device ; a 
. . . a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product ! — 
of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America’s a AS 
oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific —_ 
hearing-aids for the deafened . . . Founded 1904. win 
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RADIO HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION ee? 
ONE WEST 34TH STREET - NEW YORE, N. Y. | wa 
A few dealer franchises with protected territory available er,” 
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